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| PROBLEMS OF REPEATED OUT-OF-WEDLOCK PREGNANCIES* 


1, COMMUNITY ATTITUDES AND RESOURCES 


Margaret Thornhill 


Regional Supervisor, Office for Children 
and Youth 
. Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


RecentTLy a newspaper quoted a judge as 
follows: 


“State money is being handed out to unmarried 
mothers who stand before the bar with smug faces, de- 
spite the fact that some of them have had ten or eleven 
illegitimate children by ten or eleven different fathers. 
There once was a time when a girl or young woman who 
found herself in the unfortunate situation of having an 
illegitimate child would stand in Court with head bowed 
and contrition in her heart.” 


I am assuming that this judge reflects the 
attitude of many people who are deeply and 
indignantly concerned about a socio-legal- 
cultural phenomenon that is hitting the tax- 
‘ payer and the social worker where it hurts 
| the most—the taxpayer in his pocket book 
| and the social worker in his professional ac- 
complishments. 





| The judge reflects an attitude expressed 
time and again by the public—a woman who 
bears a child out of wedlock should be 
ashamed and should acknowledge it. That is, 
‘if she is forced to ask for help. When she 
needs help she immediately becomes identi- 
| fied as a social, financial and moral menace in 
| the eyes of the more vocal public. Evidence 
of this can be found in proposals for punitive 
and restrictive legislation in at least fourteen 
| states. Proposals such as to make all children 
‘born out of wedlock ineligible for ADC, to 
, sterilize the mother of out-of-wedlock chil- 
dren, to provide that the sworn statement of 
| any mother that her child is illegitimate shall 
‘be admissible evidence in a criminal pro- 


* These two papers were given at the CWLA Eastern 
| Regional Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
February 6, 1959. 
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ceeding against her, that two or more out-of- 
wedlock children shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the home is not suitable, and the 
children shall be removed. 


Because of the vicious attacks on unwed 
ADC mothers, we need to examine some of 
the contributing factors to the problem of 
repetition of pregnancies out of wedlock. 
I propose to deliberately provoke some con- 
troversial discussion. Some of my statements 
will not be thoroughly documented; many 
will be only opinions and impressions which 
I expect will be challenged. Primarily my 
comments will be concerned with the unwed 
mother with three or more children who has 
not relinquished them for adoption, and 
I will use the term ‘unmarried families” to 
describe this group. 


Social workers are long overdue in focusing 
their skill and their concern on the repeating 
unwed mother. Little in the literature deals 
with the unwed mother who has more than 
two children.! Casework and _ psychiatric 
studies are numerous. These studies are 
made and written up by psychiatrists and 
caseworkers who have drawn their knowl- 
edge and experience from services given by 
voluntary agencies. I suggest that these 
services are used almost entirely by unwed 
mothers having their first, possibly a second, 
and rarely a third, child out of wedlock. We 
would certainly like to think that the great 
majority who get to a social agency with 
their first child will not have a second. But 
I believe that voluntary agencies do not 


1 Miss Levitt’s paper, which follows, discusses this 
subject. 
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serve enough of these mothers to provide 
research material. 


Statistics on ADC Families 


Unfortunately, workers in public agencies, 
in ADC programs, who know many of these 
mothers, have not written much about them. 
I was able to glean a few pertinent facts and 
figures from several studies and statistical 
analyses of ADC families, but find no way of 
estimating how many unwed families are vot 
on ADC. It is the opinion of some that many, 
if not most of the unmarried families, at 
least in metropolitan areas, are vot receiving 
ADC. I will try to establish that a very small 
percentage of families are the subject of 
many broad and general statements, and 
that all ADC families suffer by the resulting 
distortion of facts. 


Even though the studies I will quote are 
limited to ADC families, I think you will find 
them interesting. Many of the more irate 
public officials leading the attack on ADC 
mothers charge them with deliberate preg- 
nancies in order to increase their income. 
Whether or not this can be proved true for 
even a small number is debatable. A study 
made in 1950 showed that of all children on 
ADC, 3.6 percent were born out of wedlock 
after the family received ADC. 


This very small group of families with five 
or ten or eleven children born out of wedlock, 
sometimes by different fathers, has un- 
doubtedly received a disproportionate share 
of the community’s services and attention. 
But how much service has been in the form 
of meager money payments accompanied by 
criticism and a feeling of hopelessness, or in 
the form of authoritative action? What 
service and attention has been given to these 
families by our own profession, service 
guided by knowledge, and by conviction 
that we share responsibility for finding ways 
to help them? 


2Gordon W. Blackwell and Raymond F. Gould, 
Future Citizens All, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1952, p. 117. 
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A report® based on data collected in 1956 
showed that of all white mothers receiving 
ADC, 12.6 percent were not married to the 
father. Of all non-white mothers receiving 
ADC, 38.3 percent were not married. There 
is reason to think that much of the venom in 
the current attacks on ADC is directed to. 
ward the latter group. 


I would like for two reasons, to discuss this 
group, the 38.3 percent non-white families 
which are 94 percent Negro, in some detail, 
First, lack of services for these families is 
acute. Second, social workers need to know 
more about the contributing factors to un. 
wed motherhood among Negroes. 


ADC was enacted to provide for de. 
pendent children living with their families, 
We know that children born out of wedlock 
who are not adopted are more likely to be. 
come dependent than are legitimate children. 
Adding what we know about the social, eco- 
nomic and educational status of so many 
Negroes, one wonders why the percent of 
unwed families on ADC is not a great deal 
higher. One reason why it is not much higher 
for both white and non-white is that in many 
states ADC grants are at, or below, a sub- 
sistence level. Many mothers who aspire to 
anything above this standard of living are 
forced to work to attain it. 


I have frequently been told that some 
ADC mothers who are not equipped to take 
a job to increase their income are forced to 
seek the money through the attentions of 
men. The number of children increases pro- 
portionately. I am inclined to think that this 
situation is one of the greatest contributing 
factors to what the judge was speaking of- 
ten or eleven illegitimate children by ten o 
eleven different fathers. 


Between 1953 and 1956! the unwed fam: 
lies on ADC increased from 19.6 percent t0 
22.7 percent. We hear a great deal about the 


3 Characteristics of Aid to Dependent Children and Fam: 
lies, Department of Health, Education, and Welfar, 
Social Security Administration Bureau of Public 4¥ 
sistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysi 
1956. 

4 Tbid. 
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increase of illegitimacy and about the burden 
this brings to the taxpayer. And there has 
been an increase in births out of wedlock. 
But we should examine a// the facts. As 
OASI covers more and more families, but 
only those with legitimate and adopted chil- 
dren, the percentage of unwed families de- 
pendent upon ADC will increase. We should 


| be aware of this intricate analysis of facts, 


and interpret it to the public. 


Services to Negro Unwed Mothers 


The following statement on illegitimacy 
was issued by the Philadelphia Health and 
Welfare Council: 


“The largest increase in illegitimacy is unquestion- 
ably occurring among girls and women for whom an 
illegitimate child may not create great social, emotional 
or economic risks. In this group, income is at subsistence 
levels, housing is often crowded, ugly, unsanitary and 
even unsafe, family relationships are frequently unsatis- 
fying and unstable with no man carrying a permanent, 
responsible role as husband and father. Job skills are 
usually limited so that employment is irregular and un- 
certain. Few social groups are eager for their member- 
ship. There are no risks for this group for they have 
little if anything to risk.” 


That is one description of the “hard core” 
families—their women have no status in 
their own or the community’s eyes. No 
matter what their behavior, it will not lower 
their status. Can we hope to alter their be- 
havior without at the same time helping 
them to alter their status? This leads us to 
an examination of social and community 
services accessible to unwed Negro families. 


I use the word accessible deliberately. 
Services may exist but not be truly available 
to Negroes. Recent migrants especially may 
fnd it difficult to go to an agency for help— 
regardless of their problem. The most 
graphic example I could find points up this 
matter of accessibility. 


Day care is in short supply in Philadelphia. Good day 
care is desperately short. One of the best day care agen- 
cies found its enrollment decreasing as more and more 
low income Negro families moved into the neighbor- 
hood. Many children were in evidence but their parents 
did not apply for care. The staff did some hard thinking 
and decided to reach out to the families which obviously 
needed care for their children. Very quickly they learned 
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that these families did not know how to use day care, 


that they do not respond to the traditional intake 
process. 

Rather than exclude these families the director has 
adapted the intake procedures and continuous work 
with parents to their requirements. For instance, these 
families cannot grasp the concept of gradual admission 
of a child to a day care center. If the mother gets a job 
starting tomorrow she will use day care only if the child 
will be accepted tomorrow. Therefore, the Director now 
reviews the situation with the mother, accepts the child 
if there is a vacancy, then puts as much as possible into 
reaching the mother with a broader and deeper under- 
standing of her child’s needs. 


In contrast, another day care center, es- 
tablished to serve a white neighborhood, 
struggled with the reality of the changing 
racial make-up in the neighborhood and the 
decreasing enrollment. Their decision was to 
close the center, leaving no day care services 
in the vicinity. 


Effect of Limited Negro Adoption 


In considering how to alter the behavior of 
this segment of our population, adoption is 
a crucial service. Only a small fraction of 
Negro children who are or might be available 
for adoption have achieved it. Some of the 
obstacles are well known to all of you. 


We need to consider the relationship of 
very limited adoption opportunities to repe- 
tition of pregnancies among Negro unwed 
mothers. There is considerable agreement 
that in our culture, adoption is the best 
answer for most out-of-wedlock children. We 
have demonstrated that good casework 
service for unwed mothers often leads to re- 
linquishment of the child. But whatever 
casework service is available to Negro girls, 
for the great majority it cannot lead to adop- 
tion of their children. 


Many people believe that if we could reach 
the young girl at the time of her first out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy and offer adoption, as 
well as other services for herself, we could 
reduce the repetition of pregnancies dras- 
tically. What would it take to do this? 
Money, staff, intensive recruitment of adop- 
tive homes, and one thing more—a shift in 
thinking and attitude. How many times have 
you heard that illegitimacy carries no stigma 


[3] 





among Negroes? That these girls won’t re- 
linquish their children? That all Negroes love 
children and it matters not who gives birth to 
them? These assertions reflect frustration 
more than knowledge. It is true that in years 
past children were an economic asset in a 
rural culture, where many Negroes lived; 
that Negroes were not encouraged, nor 
perhaps permitted, to marry; and that 
Negroes have had more of a matriarchal than 
patriarchal society, influences of which still 
remain. But for some years now we have been 
imposing on Negroes the demands and ex- 
pectations of a white middle-class culture. 
A great many of them are living up to and 
exceeding these demands, and many more 
would do so if given the opportunity. 


Improving the ADC Program 


It is essential that we know and under- 
stand cultural influences; however, let us not 
use the knowledge to explain the past but 
rather to influence the future. Let us use it 
to increase and direct our social services to 
help unwed mothers, regardless of color, to 
meet our social and moral codes. Just as im- 
portant is the job of presenting the facts to 
the judge and the public. Read any news- 
paper account of an ADC mother in trouble 
and you realize how distorted the story is. 
And the effects of the distortion carry over 
to all people who are in trouble and in need 
of social services. 


We would wish for many changes in the 
ADC program. In most states case loads are 
high, few trained workers are available, 
grants are too low. In those communities 
where these three factors were improved, 
gratifying results have been quick in coming. 


Having worked in both public and volun- 
tary agencies, I have some rather strong 
opinions about the importance of both. I be- 
lieve that the stronger the public agency 
services to families, the stronger and more 
essential become the voluntary services. 
A most graphic example is ADC. The more 
adequate service given these families, di- 
rected toward keeping children in their own 
homes, the better can voluntary agencies 
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direct their staff and resources to meet the 
specialized needs of children who must be 
separated from their families. I have real 
conviction that the public agency must pro- 
vide the basic coverage service, establish the 
floor, and the voluntary agency builds its 
services on this floor. In those states where 
public and voluntary agencies have consist- 
ently and sincerely worked together in 
mutual respect and with mutual goals, each 
has become stronger, and children and their 
families reap the benefits. 


In Wisconsin, the state department and 
the voluntary agencies have set up machin- 
ery that sends a caseworker from either a 
public or a voluntary agency to the hospital 
to see every mother who is not already known 
to an agency. The philosophy behind this 
program is first, that the out-of-wedlock 
child is born with a handicap and the state is 
responsible for assuring him the protections 
that exist for legitimate children; and second, 
that only by the meshing of services can the 
most effective program be offered by both 
public and private agencies. 


Summary 


There are few facts available to help us get 
at the essence of the problem of repetition of 
pregnancies. How little we know about the 
relative importance of cultural and economic 
factors, educational and moral. How can we 
learn from the unwed mothers themselves to 
understand these factors, and to deal, and 
help them deal, with them? 


We need to help the judge by first learning 
ourselves how to gauge the reasonableness of 
demands upon a minority group; and how to 
provide the kinds of services, accompanied 
by appropriate attitudes, that will enable 
unwed mothers to meet society’s expecta- 
tions? 


We must face up to the hard, discouraging 
fact that we know so little about the real in- 
fluence of the various factors contributing to 
repetition of pregnancies out of wedlock. Let 


5 My concentration on the mother does not mean 
that I disregard the importance of knowing more and 
doing something about the father. 


[4] 
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St 


us separate what we know from what we have 
assumed and help the judge and the public 
to do the same. Then, let us move quickly 


and with conviction to the task at hand— 
that of learning the essence of the problem 
so that we can look for solutions. 


9. REPEATED OUT-OF-WEDLOCK PREGNANCIES: Services to the Unmarried Mother * 


Esther G. Levitt 


Department Supervisor 
Unmarried Mothers’ Services 
Louise Wise Services 

New York City 


Tue HosTILe and punitive attitude towards 
the women who have repeated out-of-wed- 
lock pregnancies, and the deplorable lack of 
community resources to meet their needs, 
have been poignantly presented by Miss 
Thornhill. 


Many unmarried mothers who come to an 
agency have had previous pregnancies, and 
some become pregnant again in spite of the 
agency help they receive. The latter group 
can be most frustrating and disheartening to 
social workers. Apparently we need to re- 
examine our basic dynamic understanding of 
these out-of-wedlock pregnancies. In consid- 
ering what factors contribute to them, we 
must take into account not only the psycho- 
logical factors but the social milieu as well. 


We might also ask ourselves, “Do these 
repeated pregnancies reflect gaps in our case- 
work skills, inadequate resources, or both?” 


I would like to examine some techniques 
used in the helping process, the worker’s use 
of herself, of other disciplines, and of com- 
munity resources. (I shall not discuss the 
psychotic and feebleminded clients, since 
they require very specialized services.) I hope 
fnally to outline what many in the field 
consider to be a total service to the unmar- 
tied mother. 


The following two cases illustrate quite 
different treatment goals. In the first, a sus- 
tained relationship was maintained over a 
period of two and one-half years, with weekly 





* Given at the CWLA Eastern Regional Conference 
on February 6, 1959. 
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and semi-weekly interviews. In the second, 
the contact covered only a six-month period 
with a total of twelve interviews, nine up to 
the time of relinquishment of the baby and 
three following. 


Sustained Casework Treatment 


Eva, a tall, slender, attractive looking girl was nine- 
teen, a third-year college student, when she first came to 
the agency in the sixth month of her second out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy. Her first out-of-wedlock pregnancy 
a year earlier had been terminated by an abortion, 
which her parents arranged and paid for. Both putative 
fathers were Negroes, the first her own age and the 
second, ten years older. 

Eva remained in our maternity shelter for three 
months. She gave birth to a baby girl for whom she 
showed much feeling and whom she relinquished for 
adoption at her parents’ wish. The baby was placed in 
her adoptive home at the age of seven months. 


Two psychological tests were adminis- 
tered, one in Eva’s ninth month of pregnancy 
and the other thirteen months later. There 
was one diagnostic interview and two con- 
sultations with the agency’s psychiatric 
consultant. 


Eva’s only sibling was her twin brother. They had 
always shared the same room and were very close. They 
had had the same friends until the age of fifteen, when 
Eva started to go with interracial groups, choosing 
Negro men as her dates. 

Eva was the taller, stronger, and more outgoing of 
the two. The brother was passive and introspective. He 
did not date girls. 

The mother was an intelligent and attractive woman. 
She was very rigid with a good deal of underlying hos- 
tility, directed mostly against Eva in the form of con- 
stant criticism, nagging, and discouragement. The 
brother was her favorite, and replaced for her a son she 
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had lost four years before the birth of the twins. She had 
had a very deprived early life, and expected her children 
to achieve much success to compensate for her depriva- 
tion. 

The father, irregularly employed, was also very in- 
telligent. Eva was his favorite because she had the more 
masculine characteristics of the two. Eva complained 
that he was weak, and gave in too easily. When out of 
work he did the housework. 

There was also a reversal of roles between Eva and 
her brother in relation to household tasks. To add fur- 
ther to her confusion, the parents never referred to 
either her or her brother by name, but always as the 
twins. 


All of this created in Eva a very poor self- 
image, a feeling of being different and a mis- 
fit, a confusion about her own sexual identity 
and about standards of right and wrong. 


Up to early adolescence Eva was the model child, 
bright and conforming. It was at this point that she 
began to rebel against her parents’ rigid standards: 
“T went to the extreme and did everything that was not 
accepted at home.” 


The Casework Plan 


The worker found Eva to be intelligent, 
responsible, cooperative and highly moti- 
vated. She had been able to develop and 
sustain a good casework relationship. The 
therapeutic team decided that though Eva 
needed intensive psychotherapy, the worker 
should continue with her until she was ready 
to move into deeper therapy. The focus of 
the casework was on helping Eva resolve 
some of her confusion over her psycho-sexual 
identity (which indicated marked masculine 
identification), to give her an opportunity to 
experience a dependency relationship with a 
good substitute mother figure, and finally to 
help her move out of her home into a resi- 
dence club. The agency psychiatrist had indi- 
cated that such a move was needed before 
therapeutic results could be effective. 


Eva did move into a residence club after 
quite a struggle to separate from her family. 
Whenever she felt rejected by her mother, 
Eva would begin to think of her baby and to 
question whether she had not made a mis- 
take in relinquishing it. “At least I would 
have something.” The worker’s understand- 
ing of what the baby represented to Eva, and 
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of the connection between her feeling about 
her mother’s rejection and her desire for her 
baby, was important in helping Eva gain 
some insight into her problems. With the 
focus on this relationship to her mother, she 
was finally able to separate from her. 


Preparation for Psychotherapy 


The second psychological a year later indi. 
cated that Eva’s basic character structure 
was unchanged, but there was evidence of 
change in attitudes and behavior. There was 
less active rejection of the female role and 
specifically less rejection of the mother 
figure. At this point, the team (psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social worker) felt that Eva 
was ready for intensive psychotherapy. 


While being referred for psychotherapy, Eva became 
pregnant for the third time. This time she arranged for 
her own abortion. The putative father, Bob, was an in. 
telligent professional man with whom she had been 
keeping steady company for about a year, and of whom 
her parents approved. He was also a Negro. He was 
fifteen years older than Eva, a divorced man with a 
twelve-year-old daughter. Eva became pregnant in 
order to pressure him into marrying her, but he did not 
wish to marry and had been trying to break away 
from her. 


It is important to note this pattern of 
acting-out behavior on Eva’s part when she 
feels rejected. 


Eva was accepted for psychoanalytical treatment 
after a difficult intake process. The worker continued 
with her, as our psychiatrist recommended. Following 
her acceptance, the possibility of an indefinite wait 
before an experienced analyst could be secured again 
resulted in Eva’s feeling rejected and unworthy, with 
the desire again to act out by becoming pregnant by 
Bob. This time, however, she was able to share this 
feeling with her worker, rather than acting out impul- 
sively. This was a beginning indication of growth. 

With the help of our psychiatrist, arrangements were 
made for an interim plan of treatment with a psychi- 
atrist on a once-a-week basis to tide her over until she 
could begin her psychoanalysis. The caseworker helped 
Eva to move into this new relationship, to which she 
was able to respond in a positive way. 


The caseworker needs to be aware of the 
limitations of intensive casework help to 4 
client. Her security in accepting her role will 
stand her in good stead when she needs to 
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help a client terminate with her and move on 
into a new treatment situation. 


One could question why it took a year to 
prepare Eva for intensive psychotherapy, 
and whether the third pregnancy could have 
been averted if Eva had been referred to a 
psychiatrist earlier. These are valid ques- 
tions. In some situations where the client 
comes to the agency early in her pregnancy 
and is not as deeply confused as Eva was, it 
is possible to plan for such referrals much 
earlier. However, since Eva came to us in her 
sixth month and had so much difficulty in 
separating from her family, the referral had 
to be deferred. 


Unfortunately, this type of casework plan- 
ning cannot be carried out routinely on a 
large scale. Few, if any, agencies have such 
facilities. Such planning has to be confined to 
a selected group of clients who are deeply 
disturbed, though on a psychoneurotic basis, 
and are well motivated. Even in New York 
City, the resources for psychoanalysis or 
psychotherapy on a free or minimum-fee 
basis are extremely limited. Although we 
were able to find a residence club for Eva, we 
have many clients for whom no such resource 
is available. These clients frequently have to 
return to the old destructive environment 
which so often results in broken contact with 
the agency and repeated pregnancies. Even 
when an agency has a total service for un- 
married mothers and their babies, their help 
can frequently be limited because of lack of 
essential collateral community resources. 


Adoption for Interracial Children 


On the positive side, we were able to place 
Eva’s interracial child for adoption. Six years 
ago this agency would not have been able to 
accept Eva for care, since we were not then 
set up to place interracial children for adop- 
tion. Our decision to do something about 
these mothers and their babies arose out of 
our growing concern that an increasing num- 
ber of unmarried mothers were being denied 
a much needed service because the fathers of 
their children were not white. (I hope to stir 
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up a greater sense of responsibility for this 
much needed service.) 


Brief Supportive Casework 


In this next case, the caseworker was able 
to give only a minimum of help, partly be- 
cause of the effect of the pregnancy itself in 
achieving what the client desired. Also, the 
client did not want further service from the 
agency. The worker needs to be able to 
differentiate between what she thinks the 
client needs and the client’s readiness and 
ability to use help. An inability to give up a 
client can sometimes add to the client’s 
emotional problems. 


One must not minimize the effectiveness of 
help on a supportive basis, or in the mere 
handling of environmental and reality prob- 
lems. 


Nora, an attractive, well poised, alert girl of fifteen 
and a half came to the agency in the eighth month of her 
second out-of-wedlock pregnancy. The putative father, 
Al, was a seventeen-year-old boy whom she had been 
dating for several years; he had also been the father of 
her first out-of-wedlock child two years ago. She had 
surrendered this first baby, a boy, for adoption, pri- 
vately. Both Nora and Al wished to relinquish the 
second child for adoption and get married. Nora had a 
brother seven years younger. The mother was a very 
cold, reserved person who almost never showed any 
feelings. The father, dapper, quite warm and charming 
in contrast to his wife, was overly attached to his father. 
The only anxiety he showed was that his father would 
find out about Nora’s pregnancy. Neither parent could 
express any negative feeling towards Nora. They 
stressed her beauty and superiority. Neither could see 
that Nora had any problems and were certain that 
another pregnancy could not occur. 

When the second pregnancy was first discovered, 
Nora’s parents wanted Al and Nora to marry, but Al’s 
parents were opposed. Al, who had left school to go to 
work, was earning only $30 a week. 

Nora related positively to the worker and was able 
to discuss her problems freely on an intellectual level. 
Her manner with her worker was pseudo-adult, ex- 
tremely logical and intelligent. She could express no 
anger against her parents and referred to them initially 
as “‘model parents,” although her anger was explosively 
acted out in these two out-of-wedlock pregnancies. She 
was later able to discuss the unnaturalness of her 
mother’s inability to show feelings, and felt that her 
mother should have been enraged at her pregnancies. 


When, as in Nora’s case, a girl’s family has 
always expected her to act like an adult, and 
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she has had to repress her infantile needs, a 
pattern of concealing her emotions may have 
been established since early childhood. 

Nora showed no affect in interviews with her worker, 
and said she could only let herself feel with Al, who ac- 
cepted her no matter how she behaved. She had not been 
permitted to play with other children, and felt she could 
only get acceptance by acting as an adult. Having Al as 
a steady boy friend seemed to her to be a part of adult 
behavior. Neither parent accompanied Nora to the 
agency when she brought her baby from the hospital, 
and she had to return home alone. It is significant that 


Nora could show neither anger nor any feeling of being 
rejected. 


The handling of the first pregnancy in a 
non-reactive way, denying the total situa- 
tion, may have unconsciously pressured 
Nora, and perhaps Al, into a second preg- 
nancy. 

After the baby was relinquished for adoption both 
sets of parents consented to an engagement on Nora’s 
sixteenth birthday. Although Nora asked the worker to 
see Al, he never kept any appointments and Nora’s re- 


quest for continued after-care for both her and Al was 
never followed through. 


This was no doubt due to the relationship 
which had developed between Nora and Al’s 
mother, and between Al and Nora’s father. 
Nora began to spend a great deal of time 
with Al’s mother, who introduced her to her 
friends as her daughter; Nora got a warmer 
and more emotionally satisfying mother. Al 
began to spend time with Nora’s father and 
to ask his advice about business matters. 


Dynamically we knew very little about 
Nora’s functioning, as the worker was not 
able to get to know her. However, we did feel 
that Nora seemed well defended at this point 
against her inner anger. We could only hope 
that she had had a positive enough relation- 
ship with the worker to motivate her to seek 
help later should these defenses begin to 
break down. 


To recapitulate: in the first case, the 
optimum services were given to the client 
and in the second, far less inclusive services. 
Each was given what seemed appropriate to 
her needs. 


In neither of these situations did the client 
come to us with her first out-of-wedlock 
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pregnancy. In the process of selecting illus- 
trations from our 1956 case load, we found 
that the only cases of repeated pregnancies of 
unmarried mothers who had come to us with 
their first pregnancy were the schizophrenic 
and feebleminded clients. This does not 
necessarily mean that a first contact with the 
agency prevents repeated pregnancies, but it 
would certainly point to the effectiveness of 
a total service in cutting down repeated out- 
of-wedlock pregnancies. 


Cooperation with Welfare Department 


Although this agency works cooperatively 
with our local Department of Welfare in con- 
nection with a large number of the unmarried 
mothers who come to our agency, these two 
situations were accepted on a private basis. 
New York City is fortunate in having a well- 
organized unmarried mother service with a 
special in-training program to orient its staff 
to the problems of unmarried mothers. The 
service works very closely with the private 
agencies. In this cooperative relationship the 
Department of Welfare and the private agen- 
cies define their roles, as well as the assign- 
ment of the primary casework responsibility. 
The best service to the unmarried mother 
can be given in this cooperative relationship 
only when there is mutual confidence and 
respect, and a sharing of information and 
responsibility. 


Help with Plans for the Baby 


In helping the mother with her decision re- 
garding plans for her baby, our casework is 
generally geared to relinquishment. Where 
this is not achieved although it seems best 
for the mother and child, we feel we have 
failed in adequately helping the mother. 
This failure seems to be more acceptable to 
the social worker if it is due to gaps in skills 
rather than gaps in services. 


There has been much discussion of the 
different philosophies expressed by agencies 
as to their responsibility in helping an un- 
married mother reach a sound decision for 
herself and her baby. Some agencies feel that, 
with the majority of their clients, they havea 
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responsibility to actively help the client 
reach a decision to relinquish her child. 
Others believe that the client must come to a 
decision herself without any “pressure” from 
the worker. 


What to me seems most important is that 
the worker have insight into what the client 
is actually feeling, not alone by what she 
says but by her actions as well. With this 
understanding comes professional security 
and conviction, and the worker’s role be- 
comes clear to her. When blocked by her 
neurotic needs, the unmarried mother will 
frequently be unable to reach a sound deci- 
sion to relinquish her child unless the worker 
takes a firm stand. This the worker should do 
when it is clear that the unmarried mother 
wants to relinquish her child, even though 
this feeling is not conscious. 


When the adolescent unmarried mother 
asks her worker what she should do about her 
baby, she wants the worker to tell her to 
relinquish it. We have observed that she 
usually feels more comfortable and relieved 
when the adult makes this important deci- 
sion for her. Adolescents must have their 
questions answered and truthfully. This need 
to rely on adults to make important decisions 
is found by others working with adolescents 
who present acting-out behavior. In working 
with this group of clients, it is therefore im- 
portant that we help them participate in this 
decision and gain some real inner conviction 
and feeling that it is a good and sound 
decision for them and their baby. Otherwise 
we could unwittingly be contributing to the 
development of a repetition pattern of 
acting-out behavior. 


When Mothers Keep Their Babies 


Where the mothers keep their babies with 
the help of ADC, the close cooperative rela- 
tionship between the Department of Welfare 
and the private agency continues up to the 
point of the mother’s return to the com- 
munity with her baby. With some excep- 
tions, the reality of the situation generally 
negates a continuing relationship with the 
Private agency, and the mother continues 
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with the ADC worker. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the large case loads carried by the 
ADC workers, casework help is limited. The 
New York City Department of Welfare has 
recently initiated some interesting projects 
to supplement these services to mothers on 


ADC. 


In some situations, the mother keeps her 
child without ADC assistance, and does con- 
tinue with the private agency. These are 
mothers who take their babies home, or who 
make a community plan whereby they are 
free to, or can be helped to continue with 
interviews regularly. In some situations a 
mother will later return her child to the 
agency for adoption. The contact with the 
agency does not terminate at this point, but 
instead may motivate the mother to con- 
tinue to work on her problems more inten- 
sively. 


What Is a Total Service? 


The Child Welfare League has recently 
completed Standards for Adoption Service,! 
which includes the following standards for 
services to unmarried mothers: 


Casework help pre-natally and post-natally 

Financial assistance not contingent on willingness to 
place the child, to give the name of the putative father, 
to share the fact of the pregnancy with the unmarried 
mother’s parents, or on residence 

Living arrangements away from home including 
maternity home care, and boarding care 

Medical and hospital care 

Vocational planning 

Psychiatric services and psychological testing when 
the need is indicated 

Assistance in planning for her child 


It is generally agreed that for the majority 
of unmarried mothers, adoptive placement 
for the child is the soundest plan. Few un- 
married mothers have the maturity or emo- 
tional security to raise a child alone and 
handle the social censure. Some are relatively 
mature, healthy women, but for the most 
part the mother’s own emotional difficulties 
have resulted in these out-of-wedlock preg- 


1 Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Adoption Service, CWLA, 1958. 
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nancies, and would seem to contraindicate 
her keeping her child. 


The standards state further that an early 
decision about relinquishment is an advan- 
tage for the mother and her child, and that 
the relinquishment should be taken when the 
mother is emotionally ready to give up her 
child and not when the agency is ready to 
place the child, or a home is available. Delays 
in accepting relinquishment may only in- 
crease the mother’s guilt and conflicts, and 
result in her inability to relinquish the child 
even though it may be the best plan for both. 


If she decides against placement for adop- 
tion, the mother should be helped to examine 
other available community resources which 
she and her child may need. 


Some agencies believe that there is an 
advantage to having the total service con. 
centrated in one agency, so that the unmar-. 
ried mother can have one worker carry her 
through her total experience. This is not 
always possible or feasible, but if several 
agencies need to be involved it is important 
that one carry the main casework responsi- 
bility. This may be a private or a public 
agency, depending upon the individual situa- 
tion. In addition it is essential that all 
agencies concerned be in close contact with 
each other and be informed of all develop- 
ments in each situation. 


The question of greatest concern is how to 
begin to make such a total service available 
to all unmarried mothers who need these 
services, regardless of race or religion. 


THE STRENGTHS IN DAY CARE LICENSING 


Lucile Lewis 


Senior Day Care Consultant 
Tennessee Dept. of Public Welfare 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Aprer THE 1953 revision of the state licens- 
ing law, the Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare became responsible for licensing day 
care centers and family day homes. Two con- 
cepts were basic in carrying out this respon- 
sibility: First, even a complex statewide and 
community-wide problem can be bettered if 
approached through the positives. Second, 
insight, understanding and then conviction 
can lead a child welfare agency to meet the 
needs of children and families willingly and 
adequately, and to give greater help to the 
community. 


The task is not complete, either in giving 
the protection afforded by licensing to all 
day care agencies in the state, or in develop- 
ing finished procedures and philosophy. How- 
ever, a beginning has been made in establish- 
ing the framework and techniques of the pro- 
gram. The first license was issued in Decem- 
ber 1955, and by February 1959, Tennessee 
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How a state department of welfare uses its licensing 
program to improve the level of day care throughout 
the state. 


had 148 licensed day care programs giving 
care to 4,450 children. 


The Background Situation 


We can look back to the time when the 
department undertook the assignment, and 
think about the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
tools that we developed. Perhaps to some 
extent necessity was the mother of invention. 
Certainly we faced a most complex situation 
but Tennessee had two major advantages— 
a good licensing law, and a dedicated state 
citizens’ committee which had developed 
licensing standards for other types of child 
welfare agencies in the past, and could be 
depended upon to do so again. In fact, it had 
suggested and supported the 1953 revision of 
the law. 


Tennessee is most fortunate in possessing 
a strong licensing law, its authority definite 
and clearly stated; but what seems equally 
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important, the provisions reflect a protective 
and benign philosophy. A one year’s tempo- 
rary license, which can be renewed for the 
second year, is to be granted agencies at- 
tempting to meet the department’s licensing 
requirements. Chapter 228, Public Acts of 
1953, further instructs the department to 
work with, and to give assistance to, agencies 
attempting to meet requirements. 


In 1953 there were many excellent day 
care centers and homes in the state, but not 
enough adequate ones to meet needs. Many 
were operated by untrained people, and some 
which were distinctly substandard and haz- 
ardous had become entrenched. Some of the 
undesirable practices were identified, and all 
of our subsequent experience merely added 
further details to the over-all picture. 


Substandard Care Being Offered 
Undesirable practices included: 


Care of infants under two together with older children 

The often dangerous practice of a number of children 
being cared for by one woman alone as a money-making 
proposition 

Overlapping programs in which children are cared for 
by one woman at night and another during the day, 
with no real program 

Operation of child-care programs by individuals 
with very low socio-economic standards, in which ade- 
quate sanitation and health safeguards are absent 

The programs described above were known 
in the state by various names. Many groups 
who called themselves kindergartens were 
not operating a bona fide kindergarten in the 
true sense of the word. Oak Ridge had the 
only public school kindergartens, and these 
were operated with the assistance of federal 
funds. Standards for certifying pre-school 
teachers did not exist, nor did machinery for 
accomplishing the certification. When you 
tried to decide what was and what was not 
educational on a pre-school level, you entered 
ano man’s land filled with opinions and 
controversy; but in every case children were 
receiving care. 


Salaries are low in the South and compara- 
tively more women are working.! There were 


1 Memphis and Nashville, according to 1950 figures of 
the U. S. Census, ranked sixth and seventh among U. S. 
tities in the percentage of women in the labor force. In 
Memphis, women represented 37.7 percent, in Nash- 
ville 37.4. None of the big industrial northern cities had 
ahigher percentage. 
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many one-parent families in which the parent 
worked. Except for the very few with profes- 
sional training, Negro women earned twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty dollars a week. Some 
earned less. This amount too frequently 
represented the only income for a family 
with several children. 


In many communities, the only day care 
facilities available were commercial ones. In 
such centers parents paid as little as fifty 
cents a week for their child’s care, and rarely 
more than a dollar or a dollar and a half. 
Many good-hearted day care operators, 
knowing the family’s circumstances, ac- 
cepted some children without payment. One 
does not need to be sophisticated about day 
care services to guess what happens in these 
situations: great numbers of children, little 
equipment and little to do, poor food or none, 
no cots for needed afternoon naps and, last 
but not least, exhausted day care operators. 
Of course the alternative is the frequent 
situation of children being left at home, with- 
out any daytime supervision. 


In neighborhoods where better socio- 
economic conditions existed the fee paid by 
the parent for day care for his child was 
higher, and also better standards of child 
care were observed. However, even in these 
situations, rarely was the fee adequate 
enough to provide for a decent salary for the 
proprietor—who usually also worked as a 
teacher with the children—and to cover the 
general expenses of the program too. Many 
non-subsidized programs operated on what 
would be considered a very narrow financial 
margin indeed. 


As we approached licensing, we knew that 
the large numbers of children and programs 
meant that we would have to delegate the 
task to field staff. Licensing skill is not easy 
to acquire. Tennessee had recognized this by 
having skilled state office specialists giving 
licensing consultation to the child-caring in- 
stitutions, child-placing agencies and mater- 
nity homes. 


The problem had many interlocking diffi- 
culties, but we drew a deep breath and 
began. In all of our interpretation to our- 
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selves and to other people, we recognized 
that it takes time to make wise plans for 
children. The important thing is to begin and 
then to think through the changes that must 
be made. We felt that our licensing law, with 
its provisions for two temporary licenses and 
its charge to the department to help agencies 
meet standards, supported sucha philosophy.? 


Developing Good Standards 


Underlying all other means of helping with 
the total situation, we believed, was the 
development of good standards for the differ- 
ent types of day care. Next we felt that the 
solution was in not one but many attacks, 
which we hoped would enable us to slowly 
but surely raise the quality of care to chil- 
dren throughout the state. We proposed to 
approach day care licensing through strength 
—through using and developing further those 
strengths that we, the communities, and the 
individual agencies already possessed. We 
believed that most programs had the ability 
to help themselves if we were able to help 
them obtain perspective and focus. 


The State Standards Committee of the 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare, 
composed of a group of citizens who drew up 
the licensing standards, spent much time and 
thought on the definitions of day care centers 
contained in the Minimum Requirements and 
Desirable Standards for Day Care Centers.* 
The committee wanted the definition to offer 
the protection of licensing to all children 
receiving daytime care in groups, and did not 
see where in fairness to children they could 
discriminate. 


The definition that was drafted used much 
of the language of the Licensing Law, Chap- 
ter 228, Public Acts of 1953, but it was felt 
that the additional mention of the daytime 
groups by customary names would spell out 
the committee’s intent and therefore offer 
further protection. The following definition 
was decided upon: 

2Cf. The Day Care of Little Children in a Big City, 
a report of the work of the Day Care Unit, Department 
of Health, New York City, May 1946. 

3 Minimum Requirements and Desirable Standards for 


Day Care Centers, Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare, 1955, page 1. 
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“* ‘Day care’ shall mean all types of day care programs 
wherein are received for pay four or more children 
under seventeen years of age for daytime control, care 
and food without transfer of custody, including day 
nurseries of children of working mothers, nursery 
schools and kindergartens for children under the mini. 
mum age for admission to public schools, play groups 
for preschool children, or other similar units operated 
under any name whatsoever.’’4 


Other states mention these same names in 
their day care licensing definitions. 


Recognition of Value of Licensing 
Two exceptions to licensing were provided 
by law: schools for children under six oper- 
ated by a local public school unit, and day. 
time groups under the direct supervision of a 
religious organization. But as the standards 
were being written, some of the religious 
groups notified the standards committee that 
they did not want their programs excluded. 
A provision was added, therefore, to permit 
religiously sponsored groups to voluntarily 
apply for a license if they cared to do so 


Perhaps the most positive, the most for. 
tunate thing that happened to Tennessee’s 
day care licensing program was the adoption 
of the concepts contained in the above 
definition. No programs were exempt from 
the licensing regulations except those spon- 
sored by bona fide religious organizations, 
and they could have a license. It meant that 
everyone involved in taking care of young 
children was affected and, when we all stood 
together, we became stronger individually 
and collectively. As we all began to draw 
together we gained in understanding of the 
need for a variety of programs, and how pro- 
grams should differ and yet have common 
characteristics. Mary Elizabeth Keister ex- 
pressed some of this same thinking in 1951 in 
her article “Day Care Centers and Nursery 
Schools Have the Same Goals.’’® Basically 
the needs of children and of families are 
alike, regardless of the type of daytime pro- 
gram that is used to supplement home care. 


As I have mentioned, our plan was to ap 
proach day care licensing through strength, 

4 Tennessee Dept. of Public Welfare, Joc. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 1. 

6 Mary Elizabeth Keister, “Day Care Centers and 


Nursery Schools Have the Same Goals,” The Child, 
May 1951, pp. 159-62. 
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ing spread understanding of the specifics of good 
provided standards would help to bring this about. We 
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and day. | ‘ations interested in the group care of young 
inion ae children; our encouragement helped others 
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care licensing. State office staff had prepared 
a manual and developed specific helps, in- 
cluding interpretive material and a guide for 
the evaluation. Workshops were held for 
staff and constant help and support were 
given. Even before any licensing studies 
were undertaken, field staff frequently ac- 
companied state office staff when consulta- 
tion was given to agencies. Staff were urged 
to spend time getting acquainted with the 
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agencies. Informal visits were made. Stand- 
ards were distributed and interpretation 
given to all city and county officials, includ- 
ing judges and mayors. Techniques of work- 
ing together were discussed with such people 
as fire marshals, officials of the Health De- 
partments and building inspectors. We urged 
staff to allow themselves enough time to feel 
comfortable with their new assignment, and 
then to try to pick a good agency with a 
simple administrative structure for their 
first licensing assignment. 


Use of Licensing Guide 

The “Licensing Guide for Day Care Cen- 
ters” is prefaced with a message addressed to 
the board or to the person who carries the 
responsibility for the program. Included in 
the message is this statement: 


“The Minimum Requirements and Desirable Standards 
for Day Care Centers for Children tells all of the things 
that are necessary for a state license. This Guide pro- 
vides some places where you can write down your plans. 
It also asks some questions and provides a place to 
check yes or no. You will find that the Guide will not 
cover every item necessary for a license, but it is de- 
signed to help in the evaluation.” 


After the board and the director or oper- 
ator had received a copy of the standards, 
had become familiar with them and had 
shown readiness to undertake the evaluation, 
we gave them a copy of the guide. Our 
worker also had one and together they 
assembled the information necessary for a 
licensing evaluation. The guide follows the 
licensing standards in organizational se- 
quence, but frequently the standards are a 
help in filling out the application. 


We felt that using the licensing guide in 
this way would have two advantages—self- 
evaluation would be helpful to the day care 
agency and use of the guide would simplify 
licensing procedures for the field staff worker. 
We recognized two things in establishing this 
method—that our evaluation would be the 
final one, and also that some operators of 
substandard programs would be able to par- 
ticipate to only a limited degree. But in 
every case they receive a copy of the guide 
with its questions and its places for recording 
plans. 
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The original plan was for the state office 
to carry the responsibility of licensing board- 
structured agencies. We have not always 
been able to hold to this, but in every case 
the state office has given individualized 
consultation. The usual procedure is for de- 
partment staff to meet with the board to 
interpret the licensing program, and to ask 
the board about the method they wish to 
follow in making the evaluation. We feel that 
a small licensing committee of three or four 
board members and the director accomplish 
the task very well. In each case the chairman 
has been a board member. Together the 
group works out the licensing evaluation and, 
as questions come up, we help by suggesting 
resources. The committee may meet at times 
without our staff, but they do keep in touch 
with us and we are at all times aware of their 
progress. 


Throughout the process we emphasize that 
it takes time to make wise plans for children 
and that the eventual recommendations of 
the committee to the entire board should be 
sound ones. It is better, we feel, for the 
agency to accept a temporary license which 
indicates that they do not meet all of the 
requirements, than to take hasty action to 
meet the standards technically. We do not 
differentiate in any of our interpretation 
between agencies holding annual and tempo- 
rary licenses. All are licensed agencies, all 
intent on giving good service to children. 


Effects of Self-evaluation 


When the licensing evaluation is finished, 
the committee reports to the total board. 
Our staff may be present at such times, but 
it is always the board committee which makes 
its recommendations to its own organization. 
This helps to develop understanding and aids 
in implementing the recommendations. The 
boards themselves like the procedure. 


Such self-evaluations have brought about 
a number of changes in board-structured 
agencies. Constitutions and bylaws have 
been rewritten, bringing the agencies more in 
line with current philosophy; intake policies 
have been written and some intake policies 
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changed; staff-board relationships have been 
defined, with resulting improved morale; 
personnel policies have been written; in. 
service training policies have been adopted 
and staff sent to conferences and to school; 
needed equipment for the children has been 
purchased; the staff-child ratio has been 
examined and changes have been made so 
that children can receive more personal care. 
In several instances the task of examining 
the intake policies has brought the agency 
into a more direct relationship with other 
community agencies. In every case the pro- 
cedure has deepened the understanding by 
board and staff of the philosophy of day care 
services, and of how they best can serve 
children and families. 


The day care center’s licensing committee 
does not implement, but rather recommends, 
needed consideration, study and action to 
the board. When the next year’s licensing 
evaluation is due, the licensing committee 
sometimes knows the areas of agency prac- 
tice that it wants to concentrate on, since we 
always try to urge the wisdom of making 
slow, steady progress rather than attempting 
too much in any one year. 


For the most part, the changes that these 
board-structured day care agencies have 
made represent desirable standards rather 
than the minimum requirements necessary 
for an annual license. In the process of study, 
of looking at their own program, they be- 
come convinced of the need for change. We 
feel that our role is to give support, needed 
information and perspective. 


We have found the self-evaluation tech- 
nique to be a good one. It has been of great 
help to field staff in getting the job done. The 
technique has operated on different levels, 
depending on the ability of our staff and of 
the agency, regardless of whether it is board- 
structured or privately owned.’ In order to 
obtain maximum results, it requires mature 
licensing staff who are able to stand aside and 
let the agency think through their own prob- 
lems, and yet who are accepted by the agency 


7 Self-evaluation techniques are used with privately 
owned as well as board-structured agencies. 
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for consultation when needed. Self-evaluation 
allows room for growth in the future, both by 
the agency and by the licensing staff. 


Our Progress So Far 


Now and then we find that we need 
encouragement about Tennessee’s day care 
problems. For example, we have been, and 
are continuing to be, successful in getting 
infants out of group care situations. But we 
have not been able to develop resources for 
needed infant care. 


We have standards, licensing guides, and 
interpretive material for family day homes in 
which a very small number of children, in- 
cluding infants, are given care in a family- 
like setting. But we have found very few of 
these to license. Perhaps the private indi- 
vidual cannot afford to operate such a home. 
We need some social agencies to supervise 
and subsidize a group of these and give case- 
work services. 


We have encouraged some ill-equipped, 
substandard agencies to close, but we wish 
there were enough adequate programs to 
take their place. We have reduced the crowd- 
ing in day care centers and the number of 
children given group day care. Fees have had 
to be increased to provide more adequate 
care. We need more subsidized programs to 
help parents who cannot pay the full cost, 
and the many able-bodied but unskilled 
women who need the opportunity to prepare 
for occupations that will support their chil- 
dren adequately. 


We need more trained nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers with understanding 
hearts, and day care with an integrated case- 
work service. We need more programs which 
will serve school-age children so that six- and 
seven-year-olds will not roam the streets. We 
need more money for equipment, so that 
these children can have enriching experiences 
rather than custodial care. 


There are some truly bright spots. I have 
given consultation during the last month to 


three community-fund agencies that are 
thinking of erecting new buildings. One new 
building, which will give care to school-age as 
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well as preschool children, is nearing comple- 
tion. The Tennessee Federation of Churches 
sent a letter last month to ninety-three min- 
isterial associations saying: 


“Would you like to know how twenty-four churches 
have improved their kindergarten through a self-study 
under the guidance of the Tennessee Department of 
Public Welfare? . While religious day care centers 
are exempt from the licensing service they may have 
full advantage of it without obligation.” 


One church with a suburban weekday kinder- 
garten serving well-to-do families has build- 
ing plans for a downtown day nursery con- 
venient for working mothers. It is also 
encouraging that several new board-struc- 
tured subsidized programs have come into 
existence in communities where they were 


badly needed. 


The programs with good standards—and 
Tennessee has some excellent ones—have 
given support and leadership to our licensing 
program.’ But they also have benefited. The 
director of one such program recently re- 

marked: 


“You develop blind spots and don’t see things after 
they have existed for a while. This licensing evaluation 
has given us a new look and we have made some needed 
changes in our procedures.” 

Children deserve our best, and none of us 
gets to the point where he does not need new 
insight and new wisdom. Whatever Tennes- 
see has accomplished in day care licensing 
has been accomplished by all of us who are 
interested in young children joining together, 
sharing our insights, and helping each other. 

8 Cf. Cornelia Goldsmith, “Creative Evolution of Day 

Care Programs,” Cu1tp WELFARE, November 1953, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Playhouse 90 Program 


Ow Aprit 2nv the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company presented on its hour and a half 
Playhouse 90 program a play, “In Lonely 
Expectation,” dealing with a drama about 
unmarried mothers. The Child Welfare 
League of America served as consultant for 
the program. We have received many letters 
of comment from social agencies, about half 
of them critical of the program and the 
League’s participation in it. 


Television is undoubtedly the most effec- 
tive medium of public interpretation avail- 
able. Every social agency in the United States 
is interested in obtaining better public un- 
derstanding of the problems of the people they 
serve. Therefore we think it important to 
describe the League’s participation as a con- 
sultant to CBS, and to explain why we feel 
that in spite of defects from a social agency 
standpoint, the program was an effective 
piece of public interpretation. 


Playhouse 90 is considered by most critics 
to be the finest television series of its kind. 
It is likely that through the efforts of United 
Community Funds and Councils of America, 
it will devote several of its programs during 
the coming year to social welfare topics. The 
producers are among the best in the business. 
They are willing to spend considerable time 
and money to make certain that their pro- 
ductions are both authentic and of high 
dramatic interest and quality. In spite of 
these factors, we are in agreement with most 
of the criticisms of the program by various 
social agencies. 


The League was asked to collaborate on 
the program by CBS through the United 
Community Funds and Councils of America. 
Knowing of the high reputation and unques- 
tioned integrity of the producers, we agreed 
to do so. The extent of our participation was 
as follows: We provided the writer with ma- 
terial and information on unmarried mothers. 
We made it possible for him to work closely 
with two outstanding agencies that provide 
services to unmarried mothers, including ma- 
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ternity home care. We reviewed the script 
several times, and approved it after we had 
come to an agreement with the CBS writer 
on suggested changes. The writer spent some 
nine months in research and in writing his 
script, and spent many days within two 
maternity homes and adoption agencies. 


From the standpoint of accurate portrayal 
of maternity home counseling and adoption 
services, the script was excellent. 


We were not asked to participate in the 
casting, direction or production of the pro- 
gram. Because the program was produced in 
California, we were not available for consul- 
tation when the script was actually adapted 
to the screen. We did offer to have one of the 
local member agencies of the League in 
Los Angeles available for consultation. 


The director of the program had to pro- 
duce a drama which he believed had high 
dramatic interest and would appeal to the 
American public. In so doing, he had to 
shorten the script and introduce dialogue 
that had not been checked by the League. 
These were the kind of last minute changes 
that any competent director makes in a TV 
dramatization, in a motion picture, in a play 
or in any other artistic production. From a 
social agency viewpoint, unfortunately, he 
omitted much of the role of the social worker 
in providing counseling to the unmarried 
mother, and changed the nature of the scene 
in which the unmarried mother released her 
child for adoption. He also omitted certain 
material dealing with the staffing and organ- 
ization of the maternity home. 


We are in agreement with most of the 
criticisms which have consistently been made 
about three major aspects of professional 
practice. We have advised CBS that we 
were concerned about the portrayal of the 
maternity home and services available to 
unmarried mothers through social agencies. 
While we know the script had to be cut, we 
regret that the production skimped on the 
role of the social worker and an accurate 
presentation of the maternity home to such 
an extent that the identity of both became 
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confused and at times non-existent. In the 
opinion of some of our staff as well as some 
dramatic critics, several of the portrayals 
seemed melodramatic. However only the di- 
rector can determine and finally decide upon 
the direction of a dramatic presentation. 
Neither the League nor any other social 
agency is competent to determine what is of 
good dramatic quality and what is not. 


The principle thing to be kept in mind by 
those who reacted negatively to the program 
is that “In Lonely Expectation” was not 
intended to be a documentary describing the 
casework process or the role of a maternity 
home in helping unmarried mothers. Its 
theme was not social-agency centered. Rather, 
it was the intent to portray in a penetrating 
and sympathetic manner the problem of the 
unmarried mother. There was almost uni- 
versal agreement that the production suc- 
ceeded admirably in this area, and we be- 
lieve it is to the credit of the writer, the direc- 
tor and CBS that it did so. The dynamics of 
the unmarried mother were accurate as well 
as dramatic. We believe CBS was courageous 
in attempting to bring before the public the 
complexities of this problem, and we think 
that the program helped considerably to 
soften some of the prejudices that existed 
primarily because the public was unin- 
formed. We, along with many of the other 
social agency critics of the program, believe 
that with some slight modifications in final 
script, casting and direction we might have 
achieved a better portrayal of counseling 
services, maternity home organization and 
adoption procedure. 


It is our considered judgment that while 
this play failed to achieve a result wholly 
satisfactory to all social agencies, it was a 
noteworthy program that contributed its bit 
to public understanding of a complex social 
phenomenon. A social agency collaborating 
with one of the mass media has to work as 
closely as possible with it, preferably through 
the last stages of production when this is 
possible. It has been our experience that 
sometimes this does avoid some of the 
limitations of this Playhouse 90 production. 


Unfortunately, it has been the experience 
of most of the large broadcasting companies 
that many agencies, fearing that a true docu- 
mentary picture of social agency practice 
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will not be given, refuse to take the risks 
involved in cooperating with writers and 
producers. This reluctance to participate in 
interpretation, through the use of the costly 
hours offered us as a public service by tele- 
vision and radio, is delaying the time when 
the general public will understand and sup- 
port social welfare services. 


Joseru H. Reip 


Erratum 


We hope it was obvious that an editorial 
error resulted in the misstatement on page 11 
of the May 1959 issue of CH1Lp WELFARE in 
the article by Mrs. Turitz. The second sen- 
tence from the bottom of the page, second 
column, read, ““We have therefore taken a 
stand against court action in the commit- 
ment of children to the care of agencies.” It 
should have had the additional qualifying 
clause which appears in the next sentence. 
The entire sentence would then be as follows: 
“We have therefore taken a stand against 
court action in the commitment of children 
to the care of agencies when such action is 
taken only to obtain the use of public funds 
to pay for the costs of foster family care.” 


The position taken in the Standards for 
Foster Family Care Service is consistent with 
the League position as given in the Statement 
of Principles and Policies on Administration 
of Voluntary and Public Child Welfare 
Agencies: 


“Public welfare departments, as administrative 
agencies, should have authority to provide service on 
voluntary agreements with parents without court com- 
mitment, as well as to accept children committed to 
them by ‘the courts.’ 


The recently issued Standard Family Court 
Act' states that 


“the court should not be given jurisdiction over de- 
pendent children who are not neglected. The court 
should intervene only where authoritative action is re- 
quired with respect to a child or the adults responsible 
for his care or attention. Cases of dependency without 
an element of neglect, or where no change of custody is 
involved, should be dealt with by administrative 
agencies without court action.” 


1 Prepared by the Committee on the Standard Fam- 
ily Court Act of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, in cooperation with the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the U. S. Children’s 


Bureau. 
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FOSTER FAMILY DAY CARE SERVICE™ 


Bertel Gordon 
Supervisor 

Foster Family Day Care Service 
New York: City 


Fosrer family day care service in New York 
City is a comparatively new program for 
children. Its object is to serve parents who 
need day care for their children under three 
years of age. This program has functioned 
frequently as a supplement to existing foster 
home care services for Jewish children. 


Our family day care service was initiated 
as a joint project of the Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York, Jewish Youth 
Services of Brooklyn and Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, in the fall of 1952. 
The recommendation for this service, the 
first of its kind in New York City, was 
brought about by the growing number of re- 
quests for day care from working mothers of 
children from eight months to three years. 
The N. Y. Jewish Child Care Council, re- 
sponsible for determining unmet needs, had 
for some time been unable to offer any re- 
sources to mothers who were unable to care 
for their children during the daytime. After 
collecting these requests and pinpointing the 
need for such service, an experimental pro- 
gram was set up. 


The Foster Family Day Care Project was 
originally set up for a two-year period. How- 
ever, after seeing it in operation, there was 
unanimous feeling that a family day care 
service as a sound preventive child care pro- 
gram was needed in the Jewish community 
and should be continued. In 1956 the Eisman 
Day Nursery joined the JCCA and the Jew- 
ish Youth Services of Brooklyn, and the pro- 
gram was expanded from a service for fifteen 
children to one for thirty-five to forty. 


With the advent of World War II, there 
was a growing concern about the increasing 
need of group care centers for the increased 


* Given at the Eastern Regional Conference, CWLA, 
on February 6, 1959. 
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One agency’s experience in providing foster family 
day care. 


number of children of working mothers. 
Subsequently, it was recognized that super- 
vised day care programs were needed for the 
very young child, who could not or should 
not be absorbed in group care. The dangers 
of haphazard independent placements, with 
substandard arrangements, were also recog- 
nized. 


The Growth of Day Care Service 


Data compiled by the League indicate 
that family day care services now operating 
throughout the United States are either a 
part of full-time foster care agencies, group 
care centers or family agencies, or else are 
separate independent units. In New York 
City, the Family Day Care Service is a self- 
contained unit within a large foster care 
agency. In setting up the family day care 
service, we have drawn in great measure from 
the experience of group care centers and full- 
time foster care. This family day care pro- 
gram is still the only one in New York City. 
Other authorized child-care agencies have 
indicated their interest in such service, but 
have been unable to develop the program 
because they lack funds and no public finan- 
cial responsibilities have as yet been recog- 
nized. 


Since parents find it necessary, for various 
reasons, to place their children away from 
home for the day, the proper protection and 
most suitable arrangement for these chil- 
dren’s care have become an important con- 
sideration. Thus the family day care program 
as we see it, is a service added to the variety 
of existing day care services, to meet the 
needs of some particular children. In our 
program of family day care, service is given 


1 From an unpublished report by the National Day 
Care Committee established under League auspices, 
1952. 
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when it is deemed beneficial to the child and 
helpful in strengthening the family unit. The 
following criteria for accepting a child for 
family day care service have been evolved: 


The mother needs to be employed and it is essential 
to the well being of the family and maintenance of the 
family unit that foster day care be used. 

Physical or emotional illness of either parent makes 
family day care a sound plan for the family and child. 

There is no mother in the home, and the use of family 
day care makes it possible for the child to remain with 
his father or family. 

The father is not in the home, and the mother must 
work to maintain the family. 

The parent-child relationship makes partial separa- 
tion as involved in family day care desirable. 

The use of day care can serve to prevent full-time 
placement. 


The Program 


The Foster Family Day Care Service in 
New York provides day care to children 
from eight months to three years old, and in 
some instances to older children when no 
group care program is available in the vicin- 
ity, or when it is advisable to keep a child of 
under three together with his siblings. Our 
program requires that parents bring the 
children to their day care home in the morn- 
ing and pick them up in the evening. The 
hours are usually from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.M., 
depending upon the parent’s needs, Monday 
through Friday. The agency pays the foster 
parents $65 a month, but the parents’ fee to 
the agency is based upon their ability to pay. 
We have set the minimum fee at $3.00 per 
week and the maximum at $20. 


The operation of this program includes in- 
take service, finding day care homes near by, 
study and ongoing supervision of the homes, 
continuing work with parents, establishment 
of sliding fee scales, and after-care super- 
vision. The staff consists of a supervisor, two 
caseworkers and a clerical worker, and from 
time to time a student from a school of 
social work. 


The skills and efforts needed in home- 
finding are pretty much the same as those 
required in full care service. In foster homes 
for day care, however, we accept the foster 
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parents’ financial motives. We are willing to 
accept foster day care parents who are eager 
to supplement their family income by giving 
this service. There is further flexibility in 
selecting day care homes. For example, 
homes with limited physical facilities may be 
used, since we do not need extra sleeping 
space. We do request however adequate 
space for playing and napping for our chil- 
dren. Since the day care home needs to be in 
a location easily accessible to the parents, we 
have to accept the standards peculiar to a 
particular neighborhood. This often makes 
necessary continuous alertness to certain 
physical aspects of care. 


We look for day care parents who are 
mature people with interest, concern and 
warmth for the child. The relationship is not 
as intense as in full care placement, and our 
foster day care parents generally do not get 
overly involved. They accept the relation- 
ship of the child with his own parents. Since 
they are faced with the daily occurrence of 
the child’s return to his own home, they tend 
to see themselves as supplementing the 
child’s own family. The day care parent’s 
ability to work with the agency is very im- 
portant. The worker has to be aware of, and 
work with, inconsistences which might arise 
for the child from having two different sets 
of parents. The worker also has to be ready 
to help when the daily contact between 
foster mother and parent leads to clashes. 


The Intake Process 


Early in the intake process we attempt to 
secure as much information as possible about 
the child-parent relationship and the living 
arrangements in the home, to determine how 
day care service can best fit the child. As 
part of the process, a home visit is made. As 
in group care centers, preparations for actual 
placement in our day care homes are gradual. 
The parent and caseworker meet every day 
in the day care mother’s home during the 
first few days of a new placement. In ac- 
cordance with the child’s readiness, he is left 
there first for a short period of time, and 
gradually for the entire day. 
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Even though day care placement is a par- 
tial separation for the child, it can provoke 
fear and insecurity, which in many instances 
are already present because of a disturbed 
home life. Separation aspects are discussed 
with the parent in intake interviews. The 
focus is on helping him understand the young 
child’s behavior and reaction to the separa- 
tion. The child’s attitude as indicated in 
daily goodbyes, Monday morning upsets, or 
evening tantrums at home may well reflect 
conflict in adjustment to a new environment 
and to the relationship with his parents. 


In our efforts to help the parents retain 
and develop parental responsibilities and im- 
prove parent-child relationships, we have 
set time limits for the hours of care, so that 
the child will not have all of his meals in the 
day care home and the mother will give her 
child some physical care and have time for 
loving and planning. As part of the ongoing 
work with the parents, the worker talks to 
them about the development of the child, 
about his life in two different home settings, 
to insure a consistent approach essential for 


the welfare of the child. 


Preventing Full-time Placement 


While the program was originally set up to 
help parents who worked primarily for eco- 
nomic reasons, our experience has shown that 
in most instances there were several factors 
involved. Although many requests for day 
care placement are originally brought to us 
on the basis of economic need, we have found 
other underlying factors, such as marital 
discord, threatened family breakdowns and 
psychiatric needs. In accepting these clients, 
we now use the period of the child’s day care 
placement to try to reach the parents at an 
early stage and to work with them towards 
some insight into their fundamental prob- 
lems. Through the use of this concrete service 
and within the framework of casework, we 
have provided families with an opportunity 
to work on some of their basic problems. 
Often this has made possible subsequent re- 
ferral to the family agency. 
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A case history may help illustrate how day 
care service may prevent full-time placement 


of a child: 


Mrs. Faith, a young divorcee with a child of two, was 
originally referred to our agency by a shelter care 
agency, where the child had been placed for two months 
pending admission to a full care foster home. Realizing 
that she did not really want complete separation from 
her child, but rather had been overwhelmed by the 
failure of her marriage and her personal involvements, 
Mrs. Faith withdrew the child from the shelter home. 
Subsequently she applied to Family Day Care Service 
for placement of her child, to enable her to go to work, 
Our accepting this child for day care placement gave 
Mrs. Faith an opportunity to begin to consider what 
she wanted for herself and her child. 

Day care service was arranged for Jerry in a home 
nearby. He remained there for a period of nine months, 
after which he was ready for admission to a group care 
center. 


When a mother applies for family day care 
service, we can help her recognize that she 
needs help with her personal problems 
as well. 


We found Mrs. Faith a rather compulsive person, 
with a sense of guilt over her feelings of confusion about 
her child. Her inability to decide what she wanted for 
Jerry had led her to apply to several agencies at once. 
In working with her throughout the child’s day care 
placement, we helped her resolve some of this confusion. 
With our support she gained some awareness of the 
child’s needs, and began to recognize her real attach- 
ment to him and her own part in the uneasy relationship 
they had with each other. 

Mrs. Faith maintained her job as a capable book- 
keeper, supporting herself adequately and paying the 
child’s board rate quite responsibly. 


In encouraging a mother to work on the 
confusions and problems in her parental role, 
and her personal unhappiness, we can help 
her become a happier mother and prevent 
full-time placement. Moreover, with our 
supportive help, she can be given the oppor- 
tunity to work and be self-maintaining. 


Family day care service has been utilized 
effectively when a parent needed help in 
carrying the burden of a child’s care: 


A young couple, both college graduates, had become 
parents prematurely. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kinter came 
from broken homes, and early in their marriage were 
having marital difficulties, with frequent separations 
and reconciliations. ‘ 
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At the time of the application for family day care 
service, the father had just been discharged from the 
army and the young mother was working. The little girl 
was temporarily placed with relatives. In requesting 
family day care service for Mary, the Kinters expressed 
their genuine desire to set up a new home and life for 
themselves and their child. 

During the intake process, we were able to work with 
Mrs. Kinter on the problem of her obvious emotional 
disturbance and depression. It became evident that she 
was threatened by the responsibilities of her precarious 
marriage and frightened by the sudden duties of her 
youngster’s care. Mrs. Kinter was helped to gain some 
awareness of her fears and to accept referral for psychi- 
atric consultation. Subsequently, her psychiatrist 
recommended continuation of psychiatric treatment 
and work for the young woman, and day care service for 
the child to lighten the overwhelming burden of the 
child’s care. 


Here family day care service was used as a 
supplement to parenthood, in an effort to 
sustain a young mother in her adjustment 
and development as a person and as a parent. 


The Child’s Health and Education 


In addition to the welfare services which 
I have indicated as an important facet in the 
foster f2mily day care program, health and 
education are considered integral parts of 
the service. They have special aspects in the 
family day care setup. Medical care for the 
child in a day care home, for instance, is an 
ongoing responsibility of the parent. At the 
beginning of the day care program the agency 
had supplied medical care as in full foster 
care. However, in the course of our experi- 
ence, we recognized that this was unsound 
and that we were taking away important re- 
sponsibilities from the parents; practically, 
the responsibilities they had to carry 
evenings and on weekends and holidays. 


At the onset of placement, plans for the 
child’s medical care are discussed with the 
parent and full medical reports including in- 
oculations are obtained. Regular yearly 
checkup of the child is a continued require- 
ment. Setting down these standards has 
become an important means of helping to 
develop the parents’ better understanding 
and sustained interest in their children’s 


health. 
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The educational aspects in the family day 
care setup are much as they are in any home. 
Our responsibility is to maintain a balance 
for the child between two home environ- 
ments. We know that most caseworkers do 
not have the educational background ex- 
pected of the group care teacher, and perhaps 
there is need for exploring the possibility of 
a more extensive educational program in 
family day care service. We are interested in 
observing the child’s development, how he 
uses his environment and learns to explore 
and create a “play” world of his own, and 
how this can be continued in his own home. 
We do not encourage the use of expensive 
equipment in a day care home if it is dras- 
tically different from what the child can ex- 
pect in his own home. Instead we supple- 
ment the youngster’s familiar environment, 
and for his security try to establish a pattern 
of continuity. 


Our family day care program has steadily 
gained momentum. There are thirty-eight 
children in family day care homes and fifteen 
children awaiting consideration. Children 
remain in their day care homes from six 
months to two and a half years. Some day 
care placements are terminated because the 
youngster is ready for transfer to group care 
centers; others are ended when the parent is 
ready or has decided to remain at home and 
take care of the child. Occasionally day care 
ends because it has been found too confusing 
for the child. A few placements do not last 
very long because parents find even this 
much separation too difficult, or are unable 
to carry through day care plans with the 
additional strain of employment and house- 


hold duties. 


We believe that family day care has an im- 
portant place in the field of child welfare. It 
has frequently enabled families to keep their 
children in their own homes when the alter- 
native was full foster care. Above all, how- 
ever, we believe that family day care service 
is beneficial to the child and helpful in 
strengthening the family unit. 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK: 


1. THE PARENT AS CLIENT 


Virginia Quattlebaum 
Visiting Teacher 

Tift County Public Schools 

Tifton, Georgia 


Since Mrs. Walker and I have discussed 
face to face the question of parents as 
“clients” in school social work, she is aware 
of my disagreement with her statement that 
parents are not “clients.” Basically, I con- 
sider her article a good presentation of one 
phase of sound school social work practice. 
However, I cannot forego this opportunity to 
speak for those in the field of school social 
work who do see parents as “clients.” 


We both participated in the Workshop on 
Social Work Practice which was held at 
Lake Forest, Illinois, in July 1956, under the 
sponsorship of the School Social Work Sec- 
tion of the National Association of Social 
Workers. At that time I was serving as 
Assistant Director of the School Social Work 
Section, and in that capacity later edited the 
Proceedings of the workshop. During the 
workshop a social work educator who is 
recognized as one of the outstanding leaders 
in the development of school social work 
presented a paper on “Work With Parents,” 
as a springboard for discussion of the topic. 
In closing, the educator said that on several 
counts the school social worker must take 
into consideration the parents of the child 
with whom she works, and must establish a 
relationship with them and offer them “social 
casework help.” 


Is the Parent a Client? 


During the discussion which followed, 
Mrs. Walker raised the question of whether 
the parent could be considered a “client.” 
This was the first time I had heard anyone 


* These two invited Comments refer to “Parents As 
‘Enablers’ in Helping the Child with a School Problem,” 
by Dollie R. Walker, which appeared in the March 1959 
issue of CH1LD WELFARE. 
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Comments” 


disagree with the premise that parents as 
well as children are clients in school social 
work, and that help is offered to both 
through social casework. 


As the discussion continued, with case 
illustrations, it became apparent that we 
were basically in agreement regarding the 
way we worked with parents. To state it 
oversimply, I was sure from what Mrs, 
Walker said, and the evidence of her real 
conviction about helping children with school 
problems and their parents, that she was 
offering what I considered social casework 
service to parents as well as children. This 
seemed to be the general feeling, and we 
agreed that helping children with problems 
related to school is our primary goal. Having 
agreed on the basic philosophy and service 
offered, the labeling of parents or children as 
“clients” or otherwise did not seem important. 


Against this background, I was somewhat 
surprised to find Mrs. Walker laboring the 
point again in her otherwise very fine article. 


In School Social Work Practice, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Lake Forest Workshop, we 
stated (pages 23 and 24): 


“Work with parents is carried on through a relation- 
ship based on the professional service of the school 
social worker which is made available to parents because 
of their child’s difficulty in school.” 

Similarly, in her article Mrs. Walker 
states: 

“In brief, the child is helped through the casework 
method. The worker uses the same body of knowledge 
and skills to involve parents in the child’s need to 
change in school.” 

But she further states that parents are not 
“caseworked.” I agree with this because I do 
not feel that any client is ““caseworked.” But 
if she means by this that the help offered the 
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parent is not casework, then I disagree with 
her statement. One definition of casework 
says: ‘‘Social casework is a method employed 
by social workers to help individuals find a 
solution to problems of social adjustment 
which they are unable to handle in a satis- 
factory way by their own efforts.’ 


Evidence of Casework with Parents 


Throughout her case illustrations, it seems 
to me, Mrs. Walker points out that the 
worker is engaged in offering social casework 
help to the parents, and the records indicate 
that the parents use such help construc- 
tively. Mrs. Walker says: 


“Mrs. Jones was helped to feel that not only was she 
needed by the school in its efforts in behalf of her child, 
but that her husband too had a real contribution to 
make. Her negative feelings toward the worker’s involv- 
ing him were worked through before the father was seen. 
The worker respected Mrs. Jones’ right as a mother and 
a wife but held to her function, which included the 
involvement of the father.” 


To me these statements indicate that the 
worker was engaged in what I understand as 
social casework. 


Regarding work with the father she states: 


“In these two interviews, deep psychological involve- 
ment can be seen in a seventy-year-old father as he 
begins to give a different kind of consideration to his 
son. A less skillful worker could have felt defeated by 
Mr. Jones before she began. It also could have been 
easy to get sidetracked in the maze of family problems, 
but this worker knew that her focus was to see whether 
or not Mr. Jones could feel the same concern for Carl 
as the school did and whether he, as a father, could be 
of help to the school. Carl’s problem and Mr. Jones’ 
contribution to it were not soft pedaled, but the worker 
was able to let the father know that much of Carl’s 
change depended upon what he could do in establishing 
a different kind of relationship with his son. ‘I needed 
him to help me if I were going to help Carl,’ is a telling 
statement, emphasizing again the interdependence of 
home and school.” 


The following paragraph gives further evi- 
dence of skillful casework service on the part 
of the worker: 

“As the relationship between parents and worker 
deepened in their concerted efforts to help Carl, the 
boy began doing more about helping himself. When the 
school problem was rapidly disappearing the parents 


1 Social Work Year Book, 1957, p. 525. 
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had become relaxed enough with the worker to be able 
to discuss their need to look at some of their own prob- 
lems that might have contributed to Carl’s.” 


Focus on Child’s Problem 


It is true that in working with parents the 
focus is on the child’s problem in school. The 
following statement is from the Proceedings 
of the Lake Forest Workshop? 


“In attempting to work toward a solution of a child’s 
problem in school the social worker evaluates the child’s 
total situation. It is important that the parents under- 
stand what they can do to help their child. They need to 
know what information they can give the social worker 
that would be helpful, and why it is helpful. They need 
to understand what information will be helpful to the 
teacher and why this information must be shared with 
the teacher. Throughout the time the social worker 
works with the parents, they assume an active part in 
working toward a solution to the problem. There is 
continuing evaluation of the problem and planning for 
further service based on the current situation. The 
parent as well as the child, the school social worker, 
the teacher, and other school personnel participate to- 
gether in a beginning, a continuing, and an ending in the 
relationship between the parents and the school social 
worker.” 


Mrs. Walker states: ““They [parents] are 
not collaterals, or clients. . . .” She refers 
also to Sandra D. Arbit’s article “Working 
with Parents.’ In this article Mrs. Arbit not 
only develops clearly the casework relation- 
ship between the worker and parents, but 
also she says: 


“In other words, our greatest help comes from viewing 
the parents as our clients as well as the child. We must 
show parents that we want to help them and their child 
both, on the assumption that they do not want to see 
their child unhappy. We must indicate to them our 
faith that they not only have as much capacity as we 
do to be helpful to their child, but even more, for they 
are so very much more important to their child than we 
can ever be.” (Italics are mine.) 


As I have attempted to test Mrs. Walker’s 
case material to see if it fits the definitions of 
“social casework” and “client” which I find 
in the social work literature, I can find no 
conflict. In the literature on school social 
work with which I am somewhat familiar, 
the parent is consistently referred to as a 


2 School Social Work Practice, pp. 24-25. 
8 Journal of Social Work, July 1956, p. 91. 
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client. The following is from The Field of 
Social Work, by Fink, Wilson and Conover:! 


“|, . Many parents turn more and more to the school 
for help with the children. When this happens, the 
school social worker is in an excellent position to help 
because the client—here the parent—comes willing to 
put something of herself into the experience.” 


‘Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1942; from the 
chapter entitled “School Social Work.” 


In conclusion, I think Mrs. Walker’s arti- 
cle presents very sound school social work 
practice, and that the records she uses are 
good illustrations of social casework service 
to parents. I disagree only with her state. 
ments that parents are not clients and that 
the service rendered is not casework. 


2. THE SCHOOL’S PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR CASEWORK TO PARENTS 


Florence Poole 


Professor 

School of Social Work 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mas. Watker’s ARTICLE, “Parents as ‘En- 
ablers’ in Helping the Child With a School 
Problem,” makes a valuable contribution to 
the responsible thought currently being given 
by social workers to ways of helping parents 
most effectively in their difficult task of being 
parents in a complex world. The 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
crystallized for many professional workers 
their own growing conviction that help to a 
child depends, to a high degree, on his par- 
ents’ ability to participate in that help. Re- 
cent literature on this subject gives evidence 
that professions are putting that conviction 
into practice. This requires not only change 
in agency policies and procedures, but also 
thoughtful examination by individual work- 
ers of the knowledge, attitudes and skills 
needed to help parents fulfill the parent role. 


Nature of Home-School Relationship 


With the recognition of the importance of 
helping parents, each profession and each 
setting in which professional persons practice 
has had to examine, as Mrs. Walker points 
out, how it “views” parents and how it 
works with them. In giving her view of the 
school social worker’s work with parents in 
the school setting, she states that: 


“Parents are not collaterals or clients . . . the rela- 
tionship of the home to the school is equal. To look 
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upon parents as clients defeats the existing basic social 
relationship between school as an institution and home 
as an institution, each having a shared but not com. 
pletely like responsibility for the child.” 


I should like to present a point of view 
which seems to me to differ with this basic 
premise, although Mrs. Walker’s statement 
is not entirely clear. She does not define what 
she means by equal—equal in what? Neither 
is it clear what she means by the “basic 
social relationship.” I view the relationship 
between home and school as _ professional 
rather than social, and consider it important 
that the professional nature of that relation- 
ship remain clear. It is a relationship in 
which the school offers its professional serv- 
ices to children in the pupil role, and to par- 
ents in their role as parents of a child in 
school. From this point of view, the school 
and the home are unequal in many respects. 
To think otherwise can tend to negate an 
important aspect of the school’s work. 


In offering service to children, the school 
has recognized that the education of children 
is greatly enhanced if parents are helped in 
their efforts to be effective parents of a child 
in school. The focus of this service is the 
parent. The service which the school social 
worker gives supplements that of other 
school personnel, but must fall within a pro- 
gram accepted by the school as its rightful 
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professional responsibility. For this reason, 
it is important to examine the nature of the 
school’s relationships with parents. 


Although there have been some wide 
variations in practice and some changes in 
emphasis and focus, it seems clear that over 
the years schools have come to accept service 
to parents as part of their responsibility. 
They recognize that optimum educational 
growth of the child depends on parental 
understanding of his educational needs. Also, 
educators recognize that out of their experi- 
ences they have gained knowledge that will 
be helpful to parents—understandings about 
the learning process, the impact of school 
expectations on children, the problems which 
confront children in their school experience, 
and the ways in which parents can facilitate 
or impede the child’s school progress. This 
is knowledge which most parents would not 
be expected to have, and for which they turn 
to the school. 


Parent Education Programs 


Some schools begin when the child is in 
kindergarten, or before he enters kinder- 
garten. Teachers meet with parents, individ- 
ually or in groups, to help them understand 
the nature of the experience in which the 
child will be participating, some of the prob- 
lems he may face, and most important, how 
the parents can assist him in his endeavors. 
Such help to parents continues as the child 
progresses in school. Parents are helped to 
understand how their assistance to the child 
changes as the child and his needs change, 
and as the requirements of the school change. 
Parents have recognized the value of such 
help. Many have asked that, in addition to 
individual conferences, the school offer courses 
or discussion groups, in which the educator is 
the teacher and the parents become pupils. 


As the importance of the school’s con- 
tribution to parents has been recognized, 
many schools have provided for periodic 
teacher-parent conferences in lieu of, or to 
supplement, report cards. These conferences 
are not solely for reporting the child’s 
progress to parents. They are considered 
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opportunities for parent and teacher to help 
each other understand more fully the child’s 
unique pattern of reaction to his total school 
experience, and for the teacher to help the 
parent in his parent role. Often both parent 
and teacher recognize that unless the parent 
is helped, the teacher’s efforts with the child 
will be seriously blocked. The child may be 
showing uneven educational growth because 
of conflicts between home and school expec- 
tations. A child with superior potential for 
academic learning may fail to respond to the 
teacher’s expectations of completed written 
assignments. Such a child may have been 
over-indulged by parents who have not 
helped him accept responsibility, or he may 
be reacting to rigid parental demands. 
Through the help of an understanding 
teacher, many parents increase their capacity 
to become more helpful to their children. 
Other parents are unable to use the teacher’s 
suggestions because of problems which pre- 
vent their attaining adequacy in their role as 
parents of a child in school. 


The school social worker, as a member of 
the school staff, determines which part of the 
school’s responsibility for help to parents can 
best be fulfilled by a social worker. In many 
schools, the school social worker has been 
assigned the responsibility for offering courses 
to parents, leading parent discussion groups 
on the parent role, helping teachers to de- 
velop skill in parent interviews and offering 
direct service to parents. It is the latter area 
which is the concern of Mrs. Walker’s paper. 


Direct Service to Parents 


The parents to whom the school social 
worker gives direct service are those whose 
children are having difficulty in school. The 
teacher has usually discussed the problem 
with the parent and has attempted to help 
him understand factors in the problem for 
which he can take some responsibility. The 
social worker is asked to work with the 
parents who need special help in assuming 
their responsibility more effectively in areas 
which affect the child in school. Many par- 
ents ask for such help, with full recognition 
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that they have a problem which they have 
not been able to solve by themselves or with 
the teacher. School social workers are famil- 
iar with the “What can I do” request, or the 
parent who says, “Everything I do seems to 
be wrong. I need help.”’ Mrs. Walker’s case 
example illustrates the frequent situation in 
which the parent does not ask for help, but 
rather the school explains to the parent that 
something is wrong and that the school has a 
service which the parent may use for help. 


The nature of the help given to the parent 
seems to me to fall clearly within the defini- 
tion of casework. Mrs. Walker states that the 
same knowledge, attitudes and skills are 
used. I would add that the same method is 
used. The parent is helped through a rela- 
tionship with the caseworker to work toward 
a solution to a problem in social living. The 
problem is his ability to fulfill effectively his 
role as parent of a child in school. The case- 
worker and the parent have a common focus 
of interest—the child—but the caseworker’s 
focus of work in this relationship is the 
parent and his problems. 


This does not mean that the worker helps 
the parent with any and all of his problems. 
As Mrs. Walker points out, often a parent 
who is helped with his problem as a parent in 
relation to his child’s school difficulty is 
better able to solve other problems, or to 
seek help with them from an appropriate 
agency. The focus of the discussion with 
parents about “other problems” is on how 
the problems affect the parent’s ability to 
provide the child with ingredients important 
to his growth and development in school. 


The Responsibilities of Casework 


Clarity about the school social worker’s 
role with parents is important because it 
affects many aspects of his work. If he sees 
his role as that of caseworker, he assumes 
professional responsibility for acquiring the 
knowledge, attitudes and skills essential to 
casework with these particular clients in this 
particular setting. The practice Committee 
of the School Social Work Section of the 
National Association of Social Workers has 
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been examining the knowledge, attitudes and 
skills essential to school social work. It is 
interesting to note how much of this material 
applies to work with parents. 







It is important, for example, to under- 
stand what it means to a parent to share 
responsibility for his child’s development 
with another person or institution. The 
school social worker must understand, in his 
work with parents, that he represents the 
authority of the school inherent in school 
legislation, which has different meanings to 
different parents. The worker must recognize 
that he represents certain expectations which 
the school holds for parents and children. If 
his work is to be effective, the caseworker 
must be aware of these potential sources of 
difficulty and their meaning to parents, and 
must be sensitive to the parent’s problem 
with them. 




















The Parent’s Need for Casework Help 


In addition to knowledge and attitudes 
essential to the caseworker in his casework 
role, certain principles guide his method in 
work with clients. The application of these 
principles seem to me essential in the kind of 
help the school social worker gives parents. 
The parent of a child who has difficulty in 
school is a troubled parent. He usually has 
some feeling of failure, some guilt, and some 
feeling of helplessness because he knows that 
only the child can achieve in school, and he 
can never be sure that he can help the child 
enough to accomplish this. 





















The parent needs someone who can respect 
him with all of his feeling of failure, someone 
who can believe that he wants to be a good 
parent. He needs someone who can begin 
where he is, who can help him to think of 
ways to work on his problem, and who will 
stay with him through the many vicissitudes 
of the work. He needs help in recognizing his 
strength and encouragement in using it. In 
short, the parent needs casework help, based 
on casework principles. 











If the caseworker’s focus is on the child, 
rather than on the parent in the interest of 
the child, and if work with the parent is not 
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considered casework, it does not carry with 
it the professional requirements of casework 
principles and methods. With this lack of 
clarity about the nature of the work, it is not 
uncommon to find that the parent does not 
“feel” helped. He feels that he is expected to 
do a task which he cannot do by himself, and 
becomes resentful and defensive toward those 
who expect it of him. This is in contrast to 
the parent who knows that, although the 
caseworker is interested in the child, she is 
also interested in him and respects him as the 
parent of that child. Although Mrs. Walker 
does not call her work casework, the case 
example in her article demonstrates the use 
of principles and methods which are in accord 
with those accepted in casework. 


Throughout the history of school social 
work, there has been some lack of clarity on 
the part of many workers about their role 
with parents. Because of its importance, it is 
an area in which there should be continuing 
study, and Mrs. Walker’s article makes a 
worthwhile contribution. 









Joseph J. Botka 
Director 


Family Court of The State of Delaware 
Wilmington, Delaware 


In THE development of the Juvenile Courts 
over the years, the movement to separate 
delinquent children from adult criminals, 
and to order these children to be supervised 
for extended lengths of time by court officers, 
became accepted as something very right and 
proper. In the Juvenile Courts, the job of 
probation officer was often given to inexperi- 
enced well meaning persons, or to those 
whose primary qualification was their polit- 
ical affiliation. Their sole duty in many 
courts was to maintain surveillance over the 
offender. 


This first step toward individualized jus- 
tice for children has not been totally ineffec- 
tive, but many Juvenile Courts throughout 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PRE-TRIAL INVESTIGATION AND STUDY 


The caseworker’s part in enabling the judge to carry 
out his function most constructively. 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
* 
A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
@ 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 










the country have not moved past this stage. 
They exist from day to day, possibly satis- 
fied that the most has been accomplished. I 
believe this is just a beginning in providing 
individualized justice and rehabilitation to 
the “‘accused”’ child. 


Evolution of the Juvenile Court 

The modern enlightened judge interprets 
individualized justice as that which meets 
the needs of the child as well as the needs of 
the community, and looks for help in formu- 
lating his disposition. The Juvenile Court is 
evolving into an agency of service to the 
community and to the social agencies in its 
locality, instead of just a place where police 
take arrested children. 
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The Juvenile Courts are faced with in- 
creasing demands of the public and private 
agencies for services to cope with the prob- 
lems of neglect, custody, non-support, de- 
pendency, foster care, and after care. Schools 
are turning to the courts for help with the 
pre-delinquent truant and the uncontrolled 
child. The lay citizen’s concept of the proba- 
tion officer who only checks on kids is far 
behind the times; any court with such a con- 
cept is certainly not providing a satisfactory 
service to the community. To determine 
whether a child is innocent or guilty is only 
a small part of the Juvenile Court judge’s 
job. The judge has to have an understanding 
of available community services, the needs of 
the client, and how these needs can be met. 


The emphasis on help to the judge is now 
encompassing another aspect of the court 
process; not only is the staff needed to super- 
vise a person on probation, but there is an 
earlier very important step—the pre-sentence 
investigation and study. The judge should 
have as many aides as needed, and this 
investigation should itself be a part of the 
helping process. 


The Court’s Part in Rehabilitation 


The court’s part in the process of rehabili- 
tation should begin with its first contact 
with the child, whether in a sudden appear- 
ance before the judge or in an interview with 
a probation officer. The quality of a court is 
seen in its general attitude toward helping, 
in the caliber of its staff, and even more, of 
the judge. The many courts in which work- 
ers and judges have worked together and 
coordinated their efforts have already pro- 
duced proof that children can be helped to 
become responsible persons. 


People have questioned how casework can 
be a helping service in a Juvenile Court. 
How can you help someone who has been 
forced against his will to appear before you, 
and is not asking for your help? Many social 
workers who have worked in a Juvenile 
Court setting have discovered for them- 
selves the true dynamic that authority is— 
an extension of the very way we live. Con- 
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stantly surrounded by limits, we discover 
that the freedom we cherish so much only 
becomes visible when measured by the limits 
we struggle against, but would never want to 
do without. 


The frightened, inarticulate child brought 
to the court for breaking the law often can 
see only the threat of being put away. Ifa 
court is going to secure compliance with the 
law through rehabilitation, the judge must 
be provided with the best possible study on 
which to base a constructive and helpful 
decision. The Juvenile Court, which will de- 
cide custody and evaluate neglect, is faced 
with untrusting, defensive and defiant par- 
ents who need help. 


These situations call for trained casework 
counseling. The compilation of factual data 
about age, family structure and school status 
is a clerical operation. What the judge needs 
is information that will enable him to weigh 
the capacity of the client to change against 
the risks to the community in which this 
child might become adjusted. Another ques- 
tion is, can the neglectful parent change? To 
do a responsible job, the worker also must 
know himself.! 


Authority and Help 


None of us likes to feel authority directed 
to us, and even more, none of us enjoys 
having to exert direct authority. Many of us, 
with all our training as social workers, would 
not choose a court as a place to work. 


Sometimes we arouse our own inner prob- 
lem about law and authority, because we 
think that if we refer a situation to a court 
we will destroy our relationship with our 
client. Those who are not court workers have 
much problem in approaching the court. 


A medical social worker signed a petition charging 
active tubercular infectious parents with neglect, after 
two children became infected and the parents refused to 
get treatment or to isolate themselves from their chil- 
dren. Her action was questioned by her superiors, on the 
basis that such direct use of authority destroys patient- 
worker relationship. At the court hearing both parents, 
although feeling bad at having to appear before the 
judge, were given the choice of jail or hospital. They 


1Cf. Ner Littner, The Strains and Stresses on the 
Child Welfare Worker, CWLA, April 1956. 
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chose hospital, and admitted they were glad someone 
did something to get them started toward treatment 
because they knew they needed it. It was through co- 
operation by the court worker and the medical worker 
that the judge had an adequate understanding of the 
problem, and knew what to do. 

If we can then get beyond the discomfort 
of authority, perhaps we can forget our own 
needs and begin to cee the client and some of 


the motivation for his irresponsible behavior. 


The “accused” child who appears in court 
needs acceptance, encouragement and sup- 
port. He must recognize that the social 
worker and he are both responsible to the 
judge, and that the child has a right to help 
determine what the end result will be. 


A child may have a very real problem of 
relationship that he has tried to solve in 
committing a delinquent act, and will have to 
find some answer to his emotional needs. 
However, the trained worker can help him 
recognize that the acute problem that 
brought him into court cannot be an excuse 
for continued delinquency. I believe that it 
is very important that the “accused” child 
feel that he is being accepted as an individual 
in spite of his badness, but that his delin- 
quency will not be tolerated. 


The child or neglecting parents brought to 
our attention by the law cannot help fearing 
and expecting punishment. Yet law is not 
synonymous with punishment. Law is pro- 
vided to put structure into society, and the 
person who chooses to violate it must recog- 
nize that this right to violate carries with it 
the responsibility to accept the consequences. 


Determining Treatment Needs 


Probation should not be an automatic 
second chance. Why waste precious court 
time to make visits and have interviews 
when a child’s attitude, limitations, mental 
condition, or home environment would indi- 
cate a need for foster care or institutionaliza- 
tion? Probation should mean casework serv- 
ice, and the judge should have some idea of 
whether this is a proper disposition. 


A commitment to a training school should 
be based on study of a child’s needs. 


A delinquent feebleminded boy was committed to a 
training school for delinquents. There his feebleminded 
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condition was suspected and he was transferred to a 
mental hospital, where his condition was confirmed. He 
was discharged as not mentally ill, and the parents then 
returned him to court. Only now, under the proper 
diagnosis, was he committed to an institution for the 
feebleminded. This circle took six months to complete, 
with much heartache and upset to everyone concerned. 
If the committing judge had had an adequate pre- 
sentence investigation, I am sure this incident would 
not have happened. 

I believe that with trained staff members 
who are able to interpret human motivation, 
community facilities, and get across to the 
client that the court is a helping agency, 
rehabilitation takes on genuine meaning. 
With proper screening and diagnosis of social 
problem, the welfare of the child can be 


properly looked at. 


In Delaware we have incorporated a 
process for study and investigation into two 
parts, essentially as follows: 

A child who is referred to court has an intensive 
screening casework interview with a counselor. The 
offense, attitude of everyone concerned, and potential 
for rehabilitation are looked at. Circumstances may 
indicate commitment, a complete release, or need for 
continued study. If study i is indicated, the judge sets a 
date for a rehearing, usually in three months. 

In most instances the child is allowed to be home 
during the three months. A trained worker helps the 
child and family decide which direction the study shall 
take. At the end, a psychological study will have 
been made, school reports will be in, and the child will 
have had an opportunity to demonstrate his capacity 
for change. 

When the child, worker, and family return 
to the judge for the second hearing, not only 
will factual data and the use of community 
resources have been looked at, but the period 
the child has just undergone will have shown 
what use he can make of probation. It may 
also point up the child who cannot accept 
any help. 

With this background, the court can then 
evaluate whether a child can be released, 
placed on probation, referred to another 
resource, or removed from the community; 
the decision, whatever it may be, can be 
based on what is believed to be the child’s 
welfare. 


The Report to the Judge 


The client’s movement toward rehabilita- 
tion or away from it, the worker’s skill, and 
the patience, effort and accomplishments of 
the entire study can be lost or diluted, and 
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the entire effort fail, if a worker cannot pre- 
pare a proper report to the judge. 


Many a worker has left a court room 
blaming the judge for not seeing the client in 
the proper light and feeling hours of effort 
wasted, not realizing that the judge missed 
the point because of a poor report. We must 
be aware that the attitudes, feelings, and 
ideas built up within us through interviews 
form the basis for our recommendation to the 
judge. Since the judge is no mind reader, the 
worker must be able to put on paper the 
basis of his decisions, because the judge, 
carrying the ultimate responsibility for the 
court decision, must feel the conviction of his 
caseworkers. He may feel this conviction yet 
still not agree. The privilege of the final 
decision is his. 

I believe most judges are judicial, and 
most social workers want to help, and there 
are no sweeter words to our ears—after the 
judge has interpreted a report and evaluation 
the way we wanted—than the client’s 
“Thanks for your help,” and the judge’s 
“Yours was a good report”! 


® 
Did you know that... 


Nearly 400,000 children under twelve have to care for 
themselves while their mothers work; 138,000 of them 
are less than ten years old. Among children under 
twelve years old, one in thirteen whose mother works 
must look out for himself for varying periods. Of ten- 
and eleven-year-olds, one in five is without any care 
while his mother is at work. 

The number of mothers in the labor force with chil- 
dren under eighteen has more than doubled since 1950. 
During 1958, a total of 2,873,000 mothers were working 
full time. Of their 6 ,665 000 children, 5,073,000 were 
under twelve years old. 

While most of the children for whom day care ar- 

rangements were made were cared for either by fathers 

or relatives while their mothers w orked, about 1,034,000 
were looked after by non-relatives who either came into 
the children’s homes or cared for them in their own 
homes. About 24,000 children under three and 67,000 
between three and five were in group care. 


These facts, reported by Mrs. Katherine 
B. Oettinger, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
were revealed in a special survey conducted 


for the Children’s Bureau by the Bureau of 


the Census, covering the arrangements made 
by working mothers for care of their children 
during May 1958. After expressing her deep 
concern that young children should have to 
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Mrs. 


fend for themselves, 
to state: 


Oettinger goes on 


ee 


. » very young children, especially those under three, 
should not be cared for in groups. They need individual 
attention from their mothers, or from a mother substi. 
tute, during this period so important in forming their 
life patterns.” 

She adds that many of the mothers who 
work, and especially those with very young 
children, do so out of economic necessity, 
and says: 

“We hope that the results of the study will stimulate 


States and communities to make a fresh examination of 
the problem within their borders.” 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


An Agency Interprets Its Service 


Parr of a casework agency’s responsibility 
is to make known and interpret its services to 
the community. One way in which we may 
accomplish this is to speak to various groups 
about agency services, and to invite group 
discussions, questions and comments after- 
ward. I made such a talk at a recent PTA 
meeting in a deprived neighborhood where 
the population is largely Negro. The women 
in the PTA group were among the more 
adequate parents. 


The program chairman had requested a 
speaker on “Helping Families in Trouble and 
Helping Children Who Have to Live Away 
from Their Own Homes.” Our purpose was 
two-fold—to inform the community about 
agency services, by describing those which 
might be of help to them; and to use this 
group as a possible resource for potential 
Negro adoptive and foster homes (the group 
was 70 percent Negro). Thus, we might meet 
one of the agency’s great needs. 


I spoke for thirty minutes and the group 
discussed their questions and problems with 
me for two hours. The school principal who 
attended said they had never responded so 
well to a speaker. The interest was so high 
that when school was dismissed a teacher 
kept the children of group members in an- 
other room so we could continue the dis- 
cussion. 
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In response to a discussion of protective 
casework and how the client felt about it, 
Mrs. Arnold, a client of the agency, an- 

| nounced gravely and with some pride that 


| che was “‘a protective case.” She backed me 
up by saying that at first she was angry and 
suspicious of the worker, until she found that 


the worker wanted to help. 


Mrs. Brand responded to my interpreta- 
| tion of family counseling by requesting help 
with her ten-year-old boy, who is threatening 
his siblings with knives and showing other 
disturbed and sadistic behavior. I gave her 
the phone number and name of the appro- 
priate worker, and later prepared the worker 
| for her inquiry. 

One woman was referred to Legal Aid and 

one to the Housing Authority. 

I explained that the agency, too, had 
* needs which it counted upon the community 
to meet, and specifically discussed lack of 
Negro foster and adoptive homes. A foster 
mother who was present helped me to inter- 
pret this program. One woman emphasized 
need for foster homes by explaining that she 
and five siblings were orphaned at a young 
age. She was under Juvenile Court super- 
vision for seventeen years, and lived in seven 
foster homes and three institutions. She told 
vividly what a hardship this had been. 


After the meeting, Mrs. Brand said she 
would like to be a foster mother. Her hus- 
band has been a patient in a mental institu- 
tion for several years. She showed good 
| understanding of mental illness and ques- 
| tioned whether we would accept her. I en- 
| couraged her to call so we could explore it 

further. The principal told me this woman is 

warm and intelligent and an excellent mother. 
| The Negro PTA program chairman has a 
brother who is childless, but never wanted to 
adopt as he felt he could not accept someone 
ese’s child. She took one of our pamphlets 

for him, and said anyone who could refuse a 

child like the one pictured was crazy! 
| I learned that this school has a resource 

which we can use—three classes for educable 
retarded children, with a maximum of fifteen 
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to a class. (Binet 1.Q.’s must fall between 50 
and 80 for this group; two other classes are 
for uneducable retarded children, Binets be- 
low 50.) 


This experience illustrates the public’s 
ability not only to understand agency serv- 
ices, but also to apply services thoughtfully 
and appropriately to themselves. 

Poutiy CANCILLA 


Family and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 
READERS’ FORUM 
Group Care of Pre-school Children 
To the Editor: 

We are familiar, and in complete agree- 
ment, with the objection to group care of 
pre-school children. However, we believe 
that the composition of this community and 
the function of our agency are somewhat 
unique. Economically, this city is de- 
pendent on military bases with constantly 
changing personnel, on itinerant agricultural 
laborers who make this their headquarters, 
and on commerce. The lack of private indus- 
try not only limits our fund-raising and tax 
capacity, but reduces the number of stable 
permanent residents. Average incomes are 
extremely low with most parents not at all 
concerned about planning their families ac- 
cording to any budget limitations. 

There is no other agency here able to 
accept children on an emergency basis. All 
hospitals call us if a mother must be ad- 
mitted in an emergency. Police bring children 
allegedly abandoned. Other agencies refer 
families when immediate care is demanded. 
Our shelter, licensed for thirty-two children, 
has frequently had its population increase 
from twenty to fifty in two days, and de- 
crease as rapidly. In theory we do not main- 
tain children in the shelter for more than 
three weeks; actually they may be there as 
long as three months. The two institutions 
for which we offer casework services which 
maintain children for longer periods do not 
accept children under school age, and we 
intend raising the age requirement to ten 
years. 
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We recognize that there are alternatives to 
the provision of shelter care by this agency. 
We could advocate visiting homemaker serv- 
ice, but since frequently there are large 
families living in one room, some homes still 
with only dirt floors, many without any sani- 
tary facilities, this is not always practicable. 
We could increase our boarding home pro- 
gram but when intake cannot be controlled, 
when children of large families should not 
undergo the further trauma of separation, 
and when we deal with three distinct ethnic 
groups this could not always provide the 
answer. Further, many children need care for 
only a few days, and estimate of total needs 
could not be made. Finally, we could advise 
the community that our primary loyalty was 
to the tenets of our profession and not to 
the children needing help. I know, however, 
that our board would never say, ““We do not 
care who gives this service, or how badly, so 
long as we are not culpable.” 


RESPONSE 
To the Editor: 

The letter on group care of infants and 
pre-school children presents several prob- 
lems that, admittedly, all agencies that place 
children struggle with daily—the emergency 
placement, the placement of large families, 
and the lack of available foster homes. At a 
glance, an emergency shelter might seem the 
answer, but it is clear from the letter that one 
of the chief perils in this arrangement is that 
the emergency placement frequently may be 
prolonged from three weeks to three months. 


Our own experience, drawn from having a 
nursery in connection with our institutional 
program, was that at times it seemed easier 
to bring a baby into the nursery than to find 
an appropriate foster home. When the nurs- 
ery was closed, we had some misgivings. 
Would there always be enough foster homes 
available? What about physically handi- 
capped babies? Even admitting that infants 
and pre-school children seem to thrive better 
with individual attention, is it advisable to 
separate families, knowing that no one foster 
home could care for the larger families cur- 
rently being referred? Would it be more ex- 
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pensive to operate a foster family care pro. | 
gram for this group of children? | 


After our two years’ experience in placing 
all infants and pre-school children in foste 
homes, our doubts are erased. We made 
concerted effort to find foster homes for jn. 
fants through newspaper publicity, and by 
talking with ministers and other key people 
in the community about our program. We 
have discovered that there are people inter. 
ested in short-term rather than long-term 
care of children. We have the same problem 
as that posed by the writer in that we are 
very close to two large military installations, 
We found that the wives of servicemen sta. 
tioned at these posts are often lonely and 
bored, and welcome the opportunity to take 


on the temporary care of small children, | 


They have uniformly given excellent care, 
and even though they may be able to work 
with us for limited periods of time only, they 
have made a real contribution. Too, as the 
program becomes established, current foster 
families are our best source of new applicants, 


In the last two years we have had several 
handicapped infants, one or two seriously 
handicapped. With some added effort we 
have found willing and capable foster moth- 
ers who have cared for these children so well 
that, in at least one instance, a baby who 
was considered unadoptable has so improved 
physically that we can now consider adop- 
tion for him. Even though the physical care 
was of primary importance, we are convinced 
that it was the consistent devotion and en- 
ergy of the foster mother that were responsi- 
ble for this baby’s development. 


The problem of the large family with chil- 
dren of pre-school and school age undoubt- 
edly requires much thought. While place- 
ment in an institution keeps them near each 
other, it does not necessarily mean they are 
truly “kept together.” Usually they are in 
different living quarters and having different 
experiences so that they see each other only 
occasionally. Perhaps we should stop trying 
to maintain the myth that we are going to 
keep large family groups together, and face 
the fact that the trauma of separation comes 
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when placement becomes necessary in the 
frst place. From there on we need to decide 
what is the best possible plan tor each indi- 
vidual child, and not just try to treat the 
children as a group. 

The financial aspect of the foster home 
program surprised us. It costs substantially 
less than maintaining a nursery, so that we 
have been able to care for several more chil- 


dren for the same amount of money. 


Finally, the problem of emergency place- 
ments needs a whole chapter in itself. With- 
out question there are emergencies, but often 
aseemingly insoluble problem can be worked 
out without taking emergency measures, if 
we can help the participants slow down 
enough to examine their situation. We do 
have fewer emergencies, but we have been 
able to use foster homes willing to keep 
children for only a few days. 

It is true that foster home care entails 
more work—and more imagination—than 
putting children in a nursery. But the results 
have been uniformly good, and have con- 
vinced us that if we are truly concerned 
about what happens to children it is worth 
every hour devoted to finding foster homes 
and working with foster parents. 

Puytiis M. Cosanp 
Casework Supervisor, Lake Bluff Children’s Home, 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: Further discussion is invited. 


BOOK NOTES 


When Your Child Is Hl, Revised Edition 1959, by 
Samuel Karclitz, M.D., New York: Permabooks 
518 pp., $0.50. 


’ 


Dr. Karelitz’s book is written for parents 
of children who are ill. It should be especially 
useful to parents whose busy doctors do not 
have the time to give them a clear and de- 
tailed explanation of a disease and answer all 
their questions, or to parents who do not 
quite understand at the time what the doctor 
is saying. The lack of understanding may be 
due to failure of the doctor to use simple 
language, or to the fact that the parent is SO 
upset or 
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ally 


listen and take in what the doctor is saving. 


child’s illness that he is unable to re 
Knowing the name of the disease, the parent 
ean read about it later to get a clearer pic 
ture. Parents who think of more questions 
after the doctor has left, but hesitate to 
telephone him, will find the section of ques 
tions and answers at the end of the chapters 


helpful. 


The many people who now travel tar and 
wide in our shrunken world and at times land 
in places where medical care may be difficult 
to get, may also find the book of value. 

Part one of When Your Child Is I/l gives a 
brief yet clear explanation of our present 
concepts of allergy, virus diseases, fever, 
wonder drugs, the differences between active 
and passive immunizations, and hygiene. 
The other sections deal with specific diseases, 
both common and uncommon, in clear, sim 
ple, and generally non-technical language 
which laymen should be able to understand 
with ease. 

The content and style make tt quite evi 
dent that the book was written by a physi 
cian who is not only scientifically trained but 
also has had long experience in dealing with 
sick children tna busy pediatric practice. He 
obviously has had all kinds of questions 
asked of him, and has a keen understanding 
of the parents’ feelings and needs during 
these periods of special stress. | believe Dr. 
Karelitz’s book was not meant to, nor does 
it, supplant other good, popular books on 
infant and child care, but it very definitely 
supplements them in the field of illness, and 
does it well. 

An intelligent reading of Dr. Karelitz’s 
book should dispel many superstitions, preju- 
dices, and generally mistaken notions about 
diseases and their treatment. There is no 
place for magic, black or any other kind, in 
medicine. Intelligent people can understand 
what doctors know about diseases, while 
recognizing that there are still many areas to 
be explored and clarified. 

Henry H. Licurensera, M.D. 
Medical Director and Chief of Pediatrics, 
Group Health Association, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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The Changing American Parent, by Daniel R. 
Miller and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1958. 302 + xiv pp., $6.50. 


Only in the last ten to fifteen years has a 
body of systematic research findings on 
child rearing begun to develop. Because of 
this lack of reliable knowledge, we turn to 
volumes such as this one to fill the void. 


Following the tradition of the Davis and 
Havighurst studies of child rearing differ- 
ences between social classes, the authors 
planned an ambitious program of research. 
As professors at the University of Michigan 
(Miller is a psychologist and Swanson a 
sociologist) they had access to the Detroit 
Area Study’s sample of homes in and near 
the metropolitan district. Using an “area 
sampling” method a representative cross 
section of 582 mothers of children under 
nineteen was interviewed concerning child 
rearing behavior. 


Undoubtedly, reporting results based on 
large-scale sampling of parent behavior is 
one of the unique and important contribu- 
tions of this volume. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, however, is the thesis that differing 
patterns of organization of the father’s occu- 
pational setting will relate significantly to 
patterns of child care. 

The authors consider two types of organi- 
zational structure, which they label the 
entrepreneurial and the bureaucratic. Entre- 
preneurial organization is seen as the way of 
life of the older middle classes. It is charac- 
terized by jobs which are keenly influenced 
by risks and vicissitudes in the market place. 
Typical of the entrepreneurial organization 
is the one-man or small business. Thus, if the 
father is self-employed or earns half of his 
income from profits, fees or commissions, or 
works in an organization having only two 
levels of supervision, the family is classified 
as entrepreneurial. Unfortunately, 
criteria proved unsatisfactory when applied 
to lower-class families, so two additional 
criteria were added. If the husband or wife was 
born on a farm or outside the United States, 
the family was classified as entrepreneurial. 
One may question the unity of a variable 
employing such discretely different criteria. 


these 
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} 
The bureaucratic organization is said to| 
characterize those families not classifiable 
by the above criteria; it contains families jn! 
which the husband works in an organization| 
with three or more supervisory levels ang| 
gets most of his income from a salary or| 
wage. This type of organization is held to be 
increasingly characteristic of American soci. 
ety. It presumably offers fewer risks and! 
greater job security. 


Given these two types of “integration! 
settings,” how do they affect child training 
practices? Presumably, the entrepreneurial 
middle-class parents attempt to teach the 
child self-control, self-denial, in. | 
dependence and rational behavior as a prepa | 
ration for the rigors of entrepreneurial| 
existence. Conversely, the bureaucratic 
middle-class parents will encourage the child 
to be accommodative, to freely express his ) 
impulses, and to be guided by the external 
controls in the social environment. To test 
these ideas, a thirty-five minute structured 
interview was held with the mother covering 


active 


four areas of child behavior: internalization, 
activity, responsibility, and moral relations, \ 


The findings of this study are not easy to 
Difficulties in experimental| 
method and analysis contribute to the con- 


summarize. 


fusion. To cite a few conclusions, the authors | 
feel the results confirm their expectations 
that entrepreneurial mothers among_ the 
middle classes are more strict on internaliza.' 
tion practices (including feeding practices, 
toilet training, and type of discipline) than 
are bureaucratic Unexpectedly, 
lower middle-class mothers were more strict 
than upper middles. Similar results were ob- 
tained for the activity indices. Other findings. 
are presented in terms of social mobility, 


mothers. 


education, ethnic background and religion.| 
One interesting trend reported is that per-| 
missiveness declines at all class levels as} 
amount of education increases. 


On the whole, however, one is impressed 
with the large number of predictions which 
were not confirmed. As the authors point 
out, even among the positive results the 
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differences between the organizational-class 
groups were markedly less than the similari- 
ties between them. Further, the authors dis- 
cuss the lack of congruence between their 
findings and those reported by Davis and 
Havighurst and the more recent work of 
Sears, Maccoby and Lewin, Patterns of Child 
Rearing. 

What, then, can the field of child weltare 
learn from this volume? First, while studies 
such as this one have demonstrated ditter- 
ences in child rearing practices among ditter- 
ent social groups, the inconsistency of the 
results from one study to another should 
make us cautious in generalizing about 
differences. In many respects, the studies are 
not comparable either in terms of the popu- 
lations studied or of the kind and adequacy 
of research methods used. lor example, not 


only do the criteria for social class vary from 


study to study, but the content and scope of 


the interviews vary as well. More basically, 
we must bear in mind that in general these 
studies are based upon mothers’ verbal re- 
ports of child rearing behavior which, in the 
present study, frequently had occurred up to 
ten or more years before the interview. In 
addition, even when we get reliable informa- 
tion on child rearing practices, we still need 
more valid knowledge of their effects on sub- 
sequent personality development. 

Despite these reservations, this volume 


does a service by pointing to the complexities 


of this area of research, by suggesting new 
formulations to add to those of social class, 
and by presenting child rearing data on an 
adequate sample of mothers in a large metro- 
politan area. Most important of all, this 
study should act as a prod tor more research 
to provide the systematic knowledge needed 
to improve and add greater meaning to child 
welfare activities. 
James Bieri 


{ssoctate Professor of Clir Psy ry 
The New York & lof Soctal ii rR. 
Ce lun . ( erst Vv 
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Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for Young 
Children, Community Council of Greater New 
York. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 189 pp. 
$4.95, 

Here is one answer to the needs of anyone 
attempting to feed thirty or forty hungry 
young children. This book simplifies the 
tood 


practical aspects of preparation in 


quantity. 

Tables are used to show nutritional values, 
and how to buy moderately priced protein 
foods, fresh fruit and other foods. Not only 
are recipes given, but also menu planning 
and such things as table and chair sizes (with 
height and seat sizes included), food storage 
and sanitation. 


This book covers quite well the difficult 
task of catering to young children’s food 
needs In a most efficient way. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 


CASEWORK DIRECTOR for small 
residential treatment program serv 
ing emotionally disturbed children, 
6-14 years of age. Interracial and 
nonsectarian. CWLA member. MSW 
and supervised experience in clinic or 
residential setting required. Super- 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS, 
San Francisco Bay area, California. 
Requires 3 years’ child placement 
experience or 1 year’s graduate social 
work training, $395-$481 a month. 
Or 1 year’s graduate study plus 2 
years’ experience or 2 years’ grad- 


| 


tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry,Assistant Director,Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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visory experience desirable. Psychi 
atric consultation available. Salary 
range: $6036-$7548. Starting salary 
dependent on qualifications. Write to 
Maxine Elliott, Director, Hathaway 
Home for Children, 840 North Ave. 
66, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
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uate study, $436-$530 a month. 
Large progressive welfare depart- 
ment. Immediate vacancies. Written 
civil service examination given in 
your locale. Alameda County Civil 
Service, 12th and Jackson, Oakland 
‘G Calif. 
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CASEWORKER II and CASE. 
WORK SPECIALIST in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children, placement in 
full-time and day care homes. Con- 
trolled case loads, regular psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 

ractices, Social Security, retirement, 

ealth insurance. Caseworker II re- 
quirements: MSW and potential of 
being creative. Salary $4836-$6036. 
Casework specialist requirements: 
MSW, experience in casework and 
community organization activity. 
The casework specialist carries, in 
addition to a case load, considerable 
administrative responsibility for the 
particular service or program to 
which he has been assigned. Salary 
$5400-$6756. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKER and SUPERVISOR 
POSITIONS for fast growing county 
in southern California. Opportunities 
in adoption included. WORKER I 
($5130-$6084) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II ($5388-$6384) _ re- 
quires 1 year’s graduate study in 
social work and 2 years’ experience 
or 2 years’ graduate study. SUPER- 
VISOR I ($5940-$7044) requires 2 
years’ graduate study and 2 years’ 
experience, 1 of which must be in 
child welfare. SUPERVISOR II 
($6876-$8148) requires 2 years’ 
graduate study and 4 years’ experi- 
ence, 2 of which must be as casework 
supervisor. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, part-paid health insurance, 
other benefits. County Personnel, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 


SUPERVISOR: Large family and 
child welfare agency with high pro- 
fessional standards. MSW and 5 
years’ experience required. Salary 
$5880-$7236. Write Executive Di- 
rector, Catholic Social Service of San 
Francisco, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—San 
Francisco, California. Responsibility 
for comprehensive services in 42-bed 
residence for unmarried mothers. 
Psychiatric consultation. MSW. Ad- 
ministrative and supervisory experi- 
ence required. Salary open. Send 
qualifications to President, Florence 
Crittenton Home, 850 Broderick 
St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 
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SUPERVISOR - CASEWORKER. 
For small multi-service children’s 
agency. Supervise 3 caseworkers and 
carry 10 to 15 children in institution. 
Requires 2 years’ training and 3 
years’ subsequent experience in chil- 
dren’s agency, preferably involving 
some experience with disturbed chil- 
dren. Beginning salary $6300; ap- 
proved range to $7500. Laurance Hol- 
lingshead, Director, Sacramento Chil- 
dren’s Home, 2750 Sutterville Rd., 
Sacramento 20, Calif. 


GROUP WORKER —Residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children aged 6-12. Work 
with small groups in treatment- 
oriented group work program, some 
supervisory and administrative re- 
sponsibility. Excellent supervision; 
psychiatric consultation. Required: 
MSW; experience in direct work with 
small groups. Male. $4500-$7000. 
Initial salary based on qualifications. 
Miss Norma Lang, Group Work 
Supervisor, Children’s Village, Chil- 
dren’s Services of Connecticut, 1680 
Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER MSW-—in rapidly 
growing family and children’s agency. 
New position. Salary based upon 
qualifications, minimum $4620. Cur- 
rent staff afford you fine profes- 
sional colleagues. Write Marie F. 
Zeitz, Family Service, 33 Court St., 
New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKER to work with un- 
married mother and adoption pro- 
gram in family and children’s service 
agency. Good supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation; Social Security 
and retirement. Salary range $4500 
to $6600—MSW required. Write: 
Jacob Little, Executive Director, 
Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine St., 
Hartford 12, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4620-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for multiple- 
function agency. Vacancies in family 
service, chiefly counseling and work 
with unmarried mothers. Psychiatric 
consultation, good personnel prac- 
tices. MSW required. Some experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $4600- 
$6600, can appoint at $6000 if ex- 
perience warrants. Eleanor P. Shel- 
don, Director, Family & Children’s 
Services, 79 Worth St., Stamford, 
Conn. 
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CASEWORKERS in rapidly grow. 
ing private, nonsectarian, statewide 
multiple-function agency providing 
family counseling; boarding, day 
care and adoption home placements: 
comprehensive services to unmarried 
mothers; residential treatment for 
emotionally disturbed children; ang 
protective services. Controlled case 
loads, excellent supervision, psychi. 
atric consultation, student training 
program. MSW required. $4500- 
$7000, initial salary based on qualif. 
cations. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of Con. 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart. 
ford 5, Conn. 


SUPERVISOR, Homemaker Sery. 
ice, Washington, D. C. private 
agency. Supervisor of homemakers 
and intake. Salary $5600-$6600. Re. 
quires MSW, 5 years’ experience, in 
an agency having professional stand. 
ards. Miss Jean M. Hall, Executive 
Director, Homemaker Service, 1822 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


CASEWORKER. Work with chil. 
dren and families in small institution 
serving children. Modern cottage. 
type home. Required: MSW; experi. 
ence desired. $4500-$6000, lunches, 
Social Security, National Health and 
Welfare retirement. Fred R. Morris, 
Director, Children’s Home, 2901 
Green St., Claymont, Del. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
to administer all public assistance 
and child welfare services programs 
in an urban county of 300,000, under 
direction of state office. Staff of 9 
supervisors, 50 workers, 24 clerical. 
Required: 2 years’ social work school, 
6 years’ full-time professional em- 
ployment, including 4 years as ad- 
ministrator, supervisor or equiva- 
lent, of which 2 years must have 
been in a public welfare agency. 
Salary range $6190-$8050. Can ap- 
point at $6934. Good working condi- 
tions and personnel policies. Contact 
Miss E. Kathryn Pennypacker, Chief, 
Bureau of Social Services, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, P.O. 
Box 309, Wilmington 99, Del. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for 
small but growing children’s home. 
Located in the heart of the great 
Northwest with ideal year ’round 
climate. Interesting and challenging 
position with opportunity for self- 
expression in development and ex- 
pansion of over-all child welfare pro- 
gram. Starting salary dependent on 
training and experience with antici- 
pated yearly increment. Write Mrs. 
Clara Evans, Children’s Home Find- 
ing and Aid Society, Box 626, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
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